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NOVEMBER AT THE LAKES, ETC. 


NOVEMBER AT THE LAKES, 


THE wild wood-cherry can no longer blush, 
Nor chestnuts stand in heavy leaf of gold, 
But as the clouds at noon are upward rolled, 

Gold-red the mountains gleam ; through deep- 

est hush 

Now mellowly the fuller streamlets gush, 
Now yellowly Helvellyn fold on fold 
Slopes to the sunset, and the stars are bold 

To shine before the hills have lost their flush. 


The long lakes glance among their amber 
reeds 
Pure liquid azure with a look of March; 
Green in the glen, aloft, in splendor 
burns 
To warm the heights, the frost-o’ertaken 


arch; 
And while the rook his acorn banquet speeds 
Through dwindling leaves, the cushat 
mourns and mourns. 
Spectator. H. D. Rawnstey. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


SuMMER hath too short a date, 
Autumn enters, ah! how soon, 
Scattering with scornful hate 
All the joys of June. 
Nay, say not so; 
Nothing here below 
But dies 
To rise 
Anew with rarer glow. 


Now no skylarks singing soar 
Sunward; now beneath the moon 
Love’s own nightingale no more 
Lifts his magic tune. 
Nay, sigh not so! 
For awhile they go; 
Their strain 
Again 
The spring shall overflow. 
Spectator. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


WE started equal in the race — nay, more, 
We started hand in hand—how good 
seemed life ! 
How shone the little waves upon the shore 
Where first we wandered; when he called 
me wife, 
I could not see the shadow’s awesome birth, 
For sunshine flooded all the fair young earth. 


How has it faded? Love that was so true 
In those first days, has lost its early grace. 
Soft drifting clouds gather below the blue, 
— seemed to be fair Heaven’s unclouded 
ace, 
That shone above us as we turned to leave 
A life of dreams —that love alone did weave. 





Yet home was there; for that first home of 
ours 
We did not scorn the voice that called us 
there ! 
Our home should e’er be bright as Eden’s 
bowers, 
Our love should wax with time more sweet, 
more fair. 
Work claimed us; life stood no more idly by, 
Teaching the happy hours how to fly. 


And so we entered where work held the reins, 
Nor shirked the future with its heavy load; 
At evening there were wanderings in the 
lanes; 
Love’s lamp lit up the gloom in our abode. 
Yet who could watch the swallow’s eager 
quest 
With tired eyes that only longed for rest? 


He had his dreams to dream, just as of old, 
His fancies flew above on happy wings; 
Escaping.all that was so dully told — 
The weary march of useful common things. 
I could not rise; when quite worn out with 


pain, 
Or children’s cries, I longed for sleep again. 


I slipped aside unwitting; but in dreams 
I saw alone once more that happy time, 
Ere work could separate, or blur the gleams 
The sun had lent us, turning prose to 
rhyme. 
He rose yet higher, and I loosed the band; 
I would not drag him down from fairy-land. 


For he is happy, and his life is sweet, 
Nor recks he that so far I lag behind. 
Perchance beyond life’s mists once more we’! 
meet, 
And in one strand our lives shall then be 
twined : ‘ 
One strand so strong, it shall have power to 
draw 
Our hearts together — being one, once more. 
All The Year Round, 


TO SLEEP. 


CoME to me now! O come! benignest Sleep! 

And fold me up, as evening doth a flower, 

From my vain self, and vain things which 
have power 

Upon my soul to make me smile or weep. 

And when thou comest, oh, like Death be 
deep! 

No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 

More than may come to him that in his grave 

Is heedless of the night winds how they sweep. 

I have not in me half that cause of sorrow 

Which is in thousands who must not com- 
plain; 

And yet this moment, if it could be mine 

To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 

All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow. 

PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER. 
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MOBS AND REVOLUTIONS. 3 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MOBS AND REVOLUTIONS. 

MILiTARY men, who know better than 
civilians how terrible in its effect is the 
employment of military force, regard with 
the utmost aversion the idea of being en- 
trusted with the duty of suppressing riots. 
Their disgust has grown with the increase 
in the power of firearms, which have of 
late so gained in penetration, that a single 
bullet may kill not only the man first 
struck but the one behind him. The 
range is also so great that a soldier firing 
at a rioter thirty yards off may kill or 
wound an innocent person engaged in a 
lawful occupation a mile distant. I trust 
therefore that though I am a retired offi- 
cer, I shall not be accused of bloodthirsty 
tendencies because I express my views on 
the best methods of dealing with riots, 
which may always turn out to be incipient 
revolutions. To my mind, indeed, any 
success which I may obtain in this direc- 
tion will be of advantage to the cause of 
humanity, for a petty disturbance which 
might, if dealt with firmly at the begin- 
ning, be suppressed at the expense of 
merely a few bruises and non-mortal 
wounds, may result eventually in a fear- 
ful loss of life in addition to widespread 
demoralization, the exciting of undying 
hatred between parties or classes, and 
injury to the country by the wholesale 
destruction of property. Moreover, the 
longer the conflict between the friends of 
order and the promoters of disorder be 
deferred, the more likely is the enforce- 
ment of the law to become eventually in- 
discriminating and brutal. That civiliza- 
tion has made such progress recently that 
such an article as that which I propose to 
write is superfluous, cannot be admitted 
by those who have studied the signs of 
the times, and the increasing arrogance of 
anarchists alike in France, England, and 
America. Before proceeding to give my 
notions as to the most judicious, effective, 
and humane method of putting down riot- 
ous assemblies, I will give a brief account 
of some of the conflicts between govern- 
ment and mobs during the present cen- 
tury. 

The year 1848 is fruitful in instructive 
examples of failure on the part of those 





entrusted to maintain order and do their 
duty. Their shortcomings were espe- 
cially conspicuous in France. It is need- 
less to relate the causes of the revolution 
in 1848, so discreditable to all concerned 
in it. I shall merely mention that in the 
beginning of 1848 there was considerable 
discontent among the inhabitants of Paris, 
which was fanned into agitation by the 
prohibition by the government of the re- 
form banquet and procession which were 
fixed for the 22nd February. The party 
which merely aimed at overthrowing the 
ministry was numerous, and led by chiefs 
able indeed, but so unprincipled as virtu- 
ally to ally themselves with the republi- 
cans whose object was to destroy the 
monarchy. The republicans who could 
be counted on were contemptible as re- 
gards numbers, which on the best author- 
ity did not exceed fifteen thousand in the 
provinces and four thousand in Paris. 
These, however, constituted only the ca- 
dres of the revolutionary force, and were 
certain to receive vast accessions of 
strength on the first gleam of success, 
On the other hand, the government of 
Louis Philippe had at its disposal in 
Paris itself twenty-five thousand regular 
troops, which might in six hours have been 
doubled by drawing in the garrisons of the 
neighboring towns. At Versailles there 
was a powerful reserve of cavalry, which 
in two or three hours could have been 
brought to the Tuileries, while the large 
artillery force at Vincennes was even 
nearer. In addition to the regular troops, 
there were in Paris alone fifty thousand 
National Guards, a flabby force which has 
almost always proved treacherous or weak, 
and which in 1848 was in a state of dis- 
content. It soon became evident that a 
rising was at hand, and the government 
issued orders that Paris should by 7 A.M. 
of the 22nd February be militarily occu- 
pied. Unfortunately on the afternoon of 
the 21st there seemed to be a probability 
of the procession being abandoned. The 
movements of the troops were accord- 
ingly countermanded in order to avoid all 
risk of a collision. 

On the 22nd large crowds assembled in 
the streets, but no procession took place 
till the afternoon, when some bands of 
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students marched about shouting, “ Vive 
la Réforme!” “Abas M. Guizot.” Later 
on, the crowds failing to disperse, some 
bodies of cavalry were posted in a few of 
the chief thoroughfares. These bodies 


were pelted by the mob, and even some. 


attempts were made to construct barri- 
cades. The government on this became 
alarmed, and issued orders that Paris 
should, as was originally intended, be 
militarily occupied. In accordance with 
the custom which had prevailed since 
1830, every body of troops was to be ac- 
companied by a body of National Guards, 
the government, misled by false informa- 
tion, believing that it could reckon on the 
loyalty of the latter. On the evening of 
the 22nd, however, a meeting of the prin- 
cipal officers of the National Guards was 
held at the offices of the Széc/e. At this 
meeting it was resolved that though a 
change of ministers was required it was 
not desirable to overthrow the monarchy. 
It was therefore decided that the National 
Guards should everywhere interpose be- 
tween the troops and the insurgents, and 
thus prevent a conflict. At 7 A.M. on the 


23rd the générale was beaten for the as- 


sembly of the National Guards. The 
latter carried out their sclieme, and thus 
prevented the troops from dispersing the 
crowds which soon began to gather. In- 
deed, some battalions of the National 
Guards openly joined the mob. At noon 
the members of the secret societies pre- 
sented themselves in great numbers. The 
next step was the pillaging of gunsmiths’ 
shops and the construction of barricades. 
The revolution had commenced. The 
king realizing at length the gravity of the 
case summoned a council. He consented 
to grant parliamentary reform and ac- 
cepted the resignation of the Guizot min- 
istry. Indeed, he expressed a wish that 
he could himself resign, but the queen in 
a few noble words reminded him of his 
duty. The moderate men were satisfied 
with this concession, and the National 
Guards, quite proud of their share in ex- 
torting it, returned to their homes singing 
songs of triumph. Though clothed and 
armed militarily, these parodies of sol- 
diers have apparently never known what 
a military spirit is, and have not even 
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been conscious of their shame. Had the 
king combined his concession with vigor- 
ous measures his crown might have been 
saved; but he was no longer the man of 
Jemappes. His fatuity was turned to good 
account by the professional revolution- 
ists who wished for nothing less than a 
peaceful reform. Several bands, when 
night fell, traversed Paris by torchlight, 
shouting “ Vive la Réforme !” “ A bas les 
ministres!” One party, armed with pikes 
and headed by a wild-looking fellow of the 
name of Charles Lagrange, hastened to 
the Foreign Office, the ministerial resi- 
dence of M. Guizot. There they found 
their progress stopped by a battalion of 
the line. Like a ruffian as he was, La- 
grange on this deliberately, and with the 
view to provoke conflict, fired a pistol at 
the soldiers, who instantly replied with a 
volley which laid low fifty of the mob. The 
revolutionists took advantage of this inci- 
dent to excite still more the silly or crimi- 
nal portion of the populace by parading 
about in a wagon as many of the killed 
and wounded as it would contain. On 
hearing of the incident at the Foreign 
Office the king sent for M. Thiers to form 
a cabinet and Marshal Bugeaud to take 
command of the troops and National 
Guard. The following extracts from a 
letter written by the marshal to M. Léonce 
de Lavergne are interesting. ; 

“It was at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 24th of February that one of the 
king’s aides-de-camps came to summon 
me to the palace. I went there as quickly 
as I could and was offered the command 
of the troops and of the National Guard. 
I quite understood that it was too late, but 
thought it would be unworthy of me to 
refuse. The late ministers, Guizot and 
Duchatel, were sent for to countersign the 
decrees appointing me. All this took a 
great deal too much time, and it was not 
till half past three in the morning that I 
was able to place myself in communica- 
tion with the troops that were in the Place 
du Carrousel and the court of the Tuile- 
ries. . . . The troops were very much de- 
moralized; they had been kept for sixty 
hours in a timid and even disgraceful atti- 
tude before the mob, their packs on their 
' backs, quietly allowing the insurgents to 
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attack the Municipal Guard, burn the 
guard rooms, cut down trees, break the 
lamps, and make speeches to the soldiers. 
“ The only food they had received was 
three rations of biscuit, all eaten up long 
ago. Generally they had but ten rounds 
of ammunition a man, and the best-pro- 
vided battalions had not more than twenty. 
There were only three wagons of small- 
arm ammunition in the Place du Carrou- 
sel; there were none at all at the Ecole 
Militaire, nor anywhere else in Paris: 
“The only store was at Vincennes, and 
that was but thirteen wagons. This was 
the only reserve, and to bring it up a way 
would have had to be made through the 
whole mob and thousands of barricades. 
The horses of the cavalry were exhausted 
and had no corn. The men had been 
kept in their saddles almost all the time.” 
Bugeaud soon formed his plans, and it 
will excite laughter when we inform our 
readers that Thiers, who to the end of his 
days labored under the delusion that he 
possessed military skill, asked to look at 
them. We canimagine the contemptuous 


smile with which the grand old warrior 


consented, and the expression of his 
countenance when the self-sufficient little 
bourgeois was good enough to express 
his approval of the veteran commander’s 
dispositions. After a couple of hours 
spent in arranging the columns, sending 
orders, and trying to inspire the troops 
and National Guards with confidence, the 
marshal at 5.30 A.M. assumed the offen- 
sive, and despatched four columns, several 
reserve columns being formed in the Place 
du Carrousel. 

We cannot better describe what ensued 
than by giving more extracts from the 
letter above referred to. 

* At seven I had formal reports that my 
columns had reached the points named 
without encountering any resistance.. The 
barricades had not been defended, and 
had been thrown down enough to allow of 
the passage of artillery. 

“The column of the Boulevards alone 
had not gone to the Bastile, because it had 
met an immense mob upon the Boulevard 
Montmartre. The general commanding 
sent to me, ‘I am in front of an enormous 
crowd, but badly armed. They are not 





offensive and shout, “ Vive la Réforme !” 
“Vive la Ligne!” “A bas Guizot!” 
What must I do?’ I answered, ‘Summon 
them to break up, and if they do not obey, 
act as I have told you in my instructions.’ 
I afterwards was informed that my orders 
had not been executed, and that this gen- 
eral had behaved with great weakness.” 

About 8 a. M. Thiers and Odillon Bar- 
rot brought the marshal an order from the 
king to withdraw the troops and only em- 
ploy the National Guard. He at first 
refused to obey, but the Duc de Nemours 
arriving and repeating the order, he felt 
that he could no longer decline to carry 
out this suicidal command. He therefore 
sent instruction to the different columns 
to fall back on the Tuileries. The marshal 
then occupied himself with haranguing 
two battalions of the National Guard, 
which were also reviewed by the king, in 
preparing for the defence of the palace, 
and in persuading the insurgent National 
Guards and the mob to give up some bar- 
ricades in the streets opening on the Rue 
de Rivoli. After a time, hearing some 
musket-shots in the direction of the Palais 
Royal and the Louvre, he placed himself 
at the head of a battalion of regular troops, 
and was about to advance with them, when 
two royal aides de-camp came to tell him 
that the king was abdicating, and that 
Marshal Gérard had been appointed to 
the command of the troops. He then 
went to the council chamber and warmly 
combated his Majesty’s resolution, being 
energetically supported by the queen. 
The king fora moment seemed disposed 
to yield to his representations, but the 
cowardly courtiers and politicians about 
him —and to his shame be it said — the 
king’s son, the Duc de Montpensier, ap- 
plied such pressure that Louis Philippe 
resumed his pen and signed the document 
by which he sacrificed the monarchy and 
handed over France to the rule of his 
enemies. 

From the above it is quite clear that the 
king had ample warning of the rising, and 
possessed the means of nipping it in the 
bud. If, when the cavalry were pelted on 
the afternoon of the 23d, they had been 
ordered to charge, and been supported by 
infantry, the plans of the chief officers of 
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the National Guard would have been 
baffled, for their men had not then been 
called out. The want of forethought with 
regard to ammunition and food for the 
troops contributed to their discourage- 
ment. A little inquiry would have con- 
vinced the government that the National 
Guards were, as usual, untrustworthy. 
Under no circumstances should they have 
been allowed to hamper the action of the 
troops. When it was found how the for- 
mer were acting the latter should haye 
been disengaged from them —by retreat 
if necessary —and the National Guards 
should have been forced to take sides. 
The government was strong enough to 
deal with both the National Guards and 
the mob, but had the military authorities 
assumed an energetic offensive many of 
the National Guards would have been 
actively loyal and others would have 
stopped at home. 

When it was resolved to give Marshal 
Bugeaud the command of the armed force 
in Paris no time should have been lost in 
empty formalities. Lord Clive was on 


one occasion playing whist when he re- 
ceived a letter bom Major Ford, com- 
manding a field force, conveying important 
intelligence. Lord Clive did not interrupt 
his game, but merely scribbled in pencil, 


* Dear Ford, fight them at once. I will 
send you the order in council to-morrow.” 
Similarly, Louis Philippe ought to have 
allowed Marsha! Bugeaud to set to work 
at once without waiting for a formal docu- 
ment, which could have been drawn up 
and signed afterwards. Again, the mar- 
shal should have been given full powers, 
and not have been relieved till he had 
tried and failed. But he would not have 
failed. In spite of the want of food and 
ammunition, in spite of the depression of 
the troops, success was actually within 
the grasp of the marshal when, by the 
meddlesome interference of Thiers and 
the weakness of the king, he was ordered 
to leave the task of dealing with the in- 
surrection to the National Guards, who 
had only the day before proved their 
worthlessness. Even at the last moment, 
when Bugeaud had been so unwisely re- 
lieved by Gérard, there still remained a 
chance had the king acted with courage. 
The conduct of the Duc de Montpensier 
in urging his father to abdicate reflects 
lasting shame on his name. Indeed the 
only two persons in the council chamber 
who behaved with credit were the queen 
and Marshal Bugeaud. 

In strong contrast to the feebleness of 
the French government in February, 1848, 
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was the firmness of their successors in 
June of the same year. On the night of 
the 22nd of June crowds of revolutionists 
began to assemble. On the following 
morning barricades, eventually amounting 
to thirty-eight hundred and eighty-cight, 
were constructed. General Cavaignac, 
the minister of war, had at his disposal in 
Paris no more than twenty thousand in- 
fantry and three thousand cavalry, or, 
including artillery and engineers, about 
twenty-five thousand men. Not much 
confidence was to be placed in the Na- 
tional Guards and the Garde Mobile; 
some of both indeed openly joined the 
insurgents. Four regiments at Versailles 
and Orleans were summoned to Paris, 
and orders were sent by telegraph order- 
ing reinforcements from Rouen, Lille, 
Metz, and Lyons. But some time would 
elapse before any considerable proportion 
of these reinforcements could arrive, and 
it was necessary to deal with the emer- 
gency promptly. During the morning of 
the 23rd the généra/e was beaten for the 
assembly of the National Guards and the 
Guard Mobile. The former, however, 
camein slowly. Having carefully formed 
his plans, as if he had to deal with a reg- 
ular army, Cavaignac organized the troops 
infour columns. The insurgents on their 
side were also well organized, and showed 
a resolution very different from the hesi- 
tating attitude at first displayed by the 
revolutionists of the previous February. 
The actual fighting was begun by a “a 
of the National Guard. There were some 
five battalions in that generally untrust- 
worthy force, which carried a couple of 
barricades after a severe struggle. The 
regular troops also, after a desperate re- 
sistance, gained possession of several 
barricades. On the morning of the 24th 
the strength of the insurgents was so for- 
midable, and the state of affairs generally 
so serious, that General Cavaignac was 
appointed dictator by the Assembly. One 
remarkable result of this measure was, 
that in two hours after it became known 
twenty thousand more men joined the 
ranks of the National Guard. Cavaignac, 
| having now his hands free, pushed for- 
|ward offensive operations with energy. 
| Artillery was employed freely, the troops 
| were well handled, and reinforcements 
from the neighboring garrisons arrived; 
but it was not till about 11 A.M. on the 
;26th that the insurrection was_ finally 
|crushed. As to the cost at which this 
result was obtained, Alison, in his “ His- 
, tory of Europe,” says, ‘“ This terrible 
| strife cost France more lives than any of 
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the battles of the empire. The number 
of generals who perished in it or from the 
wounds they had received exceeded even 
those cut off at Borodino or Waterloo.” 

We have in these two cases instances 
of the result of feeble and energetic deal- 
ing with insurrection. In the first in- 
stance the authorities had far greater 
chances of success on their side than in 
the second instance. There was more 
notice, the number of regular troops avail- 
able was larger, and the mob was at first 
hesitating in its action. Feebleness, in- 
decision, and want of foresight, however, 
caused a riot to develop into a revolution. 
In the second instance a revolution fully 
fledged broke out with scarcely any no- 
tice, the socialists, encouraged by their 
former triumph, having had time to or- 
ganize their forces, were recruited by 
many foreign veterans of insurrection ; 
they were nevertheless completely crushed 
by troops who must have lost much of 
their mora/e by pr2vious events. 

Turning to the history of our own coun- 
try, I shall briefly describe two outbreaks 
from which a lesson is to be learnt. The 
first of these is what the Radicals absurd- 
ly called “the Massacre of Peterloo.” 
There had been in 1819 a growing effer- 


vescence in the country owing to the gen- 
eral distress, which the Radicals turned to 


political account. A great meeting was 
summoned at Peterloo, near Manchester, 
for the 16th August. The magistrates 
were, with reason, alarmed, for drilling 
had been going on in all the country 
round. They therefore obtained the sup- 
port of six troops of the 15th Hussars, 
the Cheshire Yeomanry, a troop of the 
Manchester Yeomanry, two guns, and the 
greater part of the 31st regiment. They 
also swore in a large body of special con- 
stables. All these —the special consta- 
bles armed with staves — were brought to 
the place of meeting. The persons who 
were to meet together marched to the 
rendezvous in regularly formed bodies, 
six abreast, headed by bands, and carry- 
ing colors with various inscriptions, two 
of which were “ Liberty or death !” “ Equal 
representation or death!” About sixty 
thousand, including many women and 
some children, were present, and the mag- 
istrates, fearing the consequences if the 
proceedings were allowed to go on, made 
out a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Hunt, 
“QOrator Hunt,” as he was called, who 
was to deliver an address. The chief 
constable ordered to execute the warrant 





pointed out that it was physically impos- 
sible for him to penetrate through the ! 
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dense crowd which surrounded the plat- 
form. Consequently the military were 
called upon to support the police and clear 
the way. The Manchester Yeomanry were 
the first to arrive, and unfortunately ad- 
vanced at a walk two abreast. The mob 
uttered a loud shout, pressed in on them, 
broke up the ranks, and even unhorsed 
some of the yeomen. On this the officer 
commanding the 15th Hussars was or- 
dered to disperse the crowd. The hus- 
sars coming up at a trot wheeled into line 
and charged. The troopers showed great 
forbearance, few of them striking other- 
wise than with the flat of the sword. 
Their charge was, however, irresistible, 
and the crowd, struck with terror, swayed 
back. A terrible scene of confusion and 
pressure was presented, and four or five 
persons were crushed to death, and some 
twenty wounded by sabre cuts; alto- 
gether some seventy persons were more 
or less injured, among them being a spe- 
cial constable ridden down by the hussars, 
and a yeoman knocked off his horse by a 
stone thrown by the rioters. The magis- 
trates accomplished their object, viz., the 
arrest of Hunt and ten of his companions, 
and the dispersal of the mob. While the 
prisoners were being conveyed to jail an 
attempt was made to rescue them, but 
foiled by the fire of the infantry guard, 
which wounded several of the rioters. 
Thus by prompt, energetic action, a se- 
vere blow was struck at the would-be rev- 
olutionists, and probably much valuable 
property in and about Manchester saved 
from the thieves who are always to be 
found in every mob. At the same time, 
it is a question whether the same results 
might not have been attained with less 
violence, by a more judicious handling of 
the troops, who might have cut off sec- 
tions of the mob successively. On the 
other hand the spirit of defiance to the 
law animated the assembly, and the severe 
lesson given was needed. 

In 1831 the state of the country was 
still more disturbed and dangerous. Out- 
rages of the most violent and brutal nature 
took place in different parts of England, 
and resolution in dealing with mobs was 
therefore imperatively required. Yet, in- 
stead of acting with the vigor of the mag- 
istrates and officers at Manchester in 
1819, the civil and military authorities at 
Bristol displayed the greatest feebleness 
and incapacity. What happened was 
briefly as follows. Sir Charles Wether- 
ell, a: was very obnoxious to the people 
of Bristol, of which town he was the re- 
corder, made a public entry, as usual, into. 
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the place on the 29th of October. A 
large mob assembled, and first hissed and 
then pelted the recorder. On the arrival 
of the procession at the Mansion House, 
the roughs hurled at it every missile which 
was at hand. The mayor entreated the 
mob to disperse, and, to calm it, withdrew 
some of the special constables. Of course 
this concession emboldened the roughs, 
who are seldom courageous until they see 
symptoms of fear in their adversaries. 
The crowd not only became bolder but 
more numerous. The mayor read the 
Riot Act; but as that formality was not 
followed by action, he might just as well 
have fired a pop-gun, and, finding how 
weak a man they had to deal with, the 
rioters drove back the constables, broke 
into the Mansion House, completely gut- 
ted it, and, pulling up the iron railings in 
front, retained them for use as weapons. 
Sir Charles Wetherell and the mayor 
made their escape, and the latter applied 
for the assistance of the military, in chief 
command of whom was Colonel Brereton. 
In reply to this requisition two troops of 
the 14th Light Dragoons arrived; but 
they got no orders from any one, and 
contented themselves with walking their 
horses backwards and forwards through 
the crowd. The latter, encouraged by this 
inaction, began to break the windows of 
the Council House, on which they were 
charged and promptly dispersed by the 
troops. During the night the idea spread 
that the magistrates would not order the 
soldiers to act, and that, if they did, the 
soldiers would remain passive. Feeling 
secure as to their personal safety, and 
attracted by the hope of drink and plun- 
der, thousands came in on the following 
morning to swell the cohorts of rascaldom. 
The cellars of the Mansion House were 
broken into, and soon extensive drunken- 
ness ensued, A troop of dragoons was 
sent for, but no orders to act being given, 
the officer commanding, finding that his 
presence was useless, and fearing that his 
men would become demoralized, returned 
to barracks. Another troop was then sent 
to the Mansion House, and from some 
whim the mob saluted its arrival with 
cheers. The rioters then broke up into 
detachments, and unimpeded by the mil- 
itary burned the Mansion House, the 
bishop’s palace, many public offices, and 
forty-two private houses and warehouses, 


and set free the prisoners in the various | 


jails. Altogether property to the extent 
of half a million sterling. was destroyed. 
For fear of irritating the populace the 
troops were all withdrawn from the town, 


and had the mortification during the whole 
night of seeing the | lit up by the con- 
flagrations raging in all parts of the city. 
On the morrow, even the supine my 4 
trates and commander of the troops felt 
that for very shame’s sake something must 
be done. A party of dragoons were there- 
fore sent into the city, and, being well 
commanded, they charged with vigor, and 
soon put the chivalry of the gutter to 
flight. 

The terror displayed by these “true 
reformers ” was most abject. Thousands 
fled before a few scores of soldiers, and in 


by fright or drink that, to escape the 
swords of the dragoons, they rushed into 
burning houses and perished in the flames. 
It must have been at this period of the 
disturbance that the following incident 
occurred. One of the officers of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, when charging at the 


wart blacksmith, who rushed out of his 
smithy with a red-hot bar in his hand. 
The ofhcer, who was of anything but a 
truculent disposition, in self-defence, de- 
livered a cut at his assailant’s neck, when, 
to his surprise, the man’s head fell from 
his shoulders. Eye-witnesses said that 
they never saw anything more striking 
than the look of extreme astonishment 
which appeared on the skilful swords- 
man’s face when he perceived the effect 
of his cut. To return to the disturbance, 
it was completely at an end within a few 
minutes after the order to charge had 
been given, showing what could have 
been accomplished thirty-six hours pre- 
viously, had the mayor instructed the dra- 
goons who first appeared on the scene to 
act. The officer above mentioned was not 
the only person who used his sword with 
effect, and the total of killed and wounded 
brought to the public hospitals amounted 
to ninety-four. Besides there were no 
doubt others, including the men burnt to 
death, who were never heard of by the 
authorities. In the subsequent investiga- 
tion the mayor was acquitted of blame, as 
he proved that he was not properly sup- 
ported by the military, though I, for one, 
cannot hold him guiltless. As for Colonel 
Brereton, the evidence against him was so 
strong that he committed suicide. 

The last case of rioting to which I shall 
allude was that called the Astor Place 
_ Riot, which occurred in New York in 1850. 
| Macreaty, as a representative of the En- 
slish drama, had arrived in New York to 
ulfil an engagement. Unfortunately a 
quarrel arose between him and the cele- 
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brated Americar actor, Forrest. The 
population was divided into two camps; 
one supporting Macready, the other For- 
rest. At length party feeling ran so high 
that a mob of Forrest’s partisans stormed 
and gutted the Astor Theatre, where 
Macteady was acting. That celebrated 
regiment, the 7th New York Volunteers, 
consisting entirely of gentlemen, was 
called out, and finding that the mob would 
not disperse fired a volley which killed 
twenty-five people besides wounding many 
more, and thus, as if by magic, cleared 
the place. , 
Having dealt with the subject from an 
historical point of view, I propose to de- 
vote the rest of this article to a considera- 
tion of the best means of coping with a 
riotous mob, which, as I have shown, 
often means an embryo revolution, and 
at all events is certain, if not repressed at 
once, to effect terrible loss of life and 
property. Under any circumstances a 
riot not promptly arrested is apt to bring 
the law into contempt. The ordinary in- 
struments for dealing with a disturbance 
are the police. Should the task prove to 
be beyond their power the aid of the mili- 
tary is invoked, and if matters threaten to 
be very serious law-abiding citizens are 
sworn in as special constables. Between 
the three we possess in England ample 
means to maintain or restore order; but 
unfortunately there is no system, no code 
of tactics, by which these instruments can 
be used to the best advantage. Indeed 
we set to work in what may be termed a 
very crude manner, merely directly oppos- 
ing brute force to brute force, instead of 
using the means at the disposal of the 
authorities with the skill which is the out- 
come of reflection, common sense, and ex- 
perience. However capable the direction 
of the operations of the troops of order or 
disorder, skill cannot to any great extent 
be displayed unless the troops themselves 
are properly organized, disciplined, and 
accustomed to combined action. This 
fact in itself gives authority an immense 
advantage, for the army of disorder is so 
wanting in the qualifications above re- 
ferred to, that it is capable only of moving 
in huge unwieldy masses, and quite inca- 
pable of maneeuvring. It has, it is true, 
in its favor the weight of numbers, and 
the momentum caused by the foremost 
ranks being pressed irresistibly forward 
by the large majority in the rear, who 
either are ignorant of the danger awaiting 
them or are protected from its conse- 
quences. A mob, in short, is pushed on 
rather than drawn or led on, and provided 





those in the rear feel or fancy themselves 
safe, the courage or cowardice of those at 
the head of the column is a matter of com- 

aratively little importance. We have, 

owever, always acted as if such were not 
the fact, and our only notion of stopping, 
driving back, or dispersing a mob consists 
in making a bull-like rush at its head. 

I venture to suggest that the principles 
of military tactics are as applicable in a 
contest with a mob as in a pitched battle 
with a foreign army. I also submit that a 
mob possessing little cohesion, no organ- 
ization or discipline, and slight confidence 
in its extemporized leaders, and having, 
moreover, a sense of wrong-doing, is es- 
pecially liable to moral influences, and 
consequently to panic. The above con- 
siderations form the basis of the following 
outline scheme. 

A mob is either stationary, with the 
exception that small portions make occa- 
sional brief rushes against the police, or 
on the march, with a view to reach the 
appointed scene of operations, or attack- 
ing either the police or another body of 
civilians. Let us deal with each case 
separately. 

The stationary mob is generally occu- 
pied in (a) listening to speeches, (6) mak- 
ing a demonstration, (c) attacking or plun- 
dering a house, (@) blocking a street. No 
matter, however, what its object may be, 
the same means, or almost the same 
means, should be employed to deal with 
it. I of course assume that the authori- 
ties consider it necessary to disperse the 
mob. Generally speaking it will be found 
more easy to prevent the assembly than 
secure the dispersal of a crowd. The 
best way to prevent the gathering of the 
latter is to nt every one moving; also 
on the dispersal of a crowd, its constituent 
parts must be kept on the move and in as 
many directions as possible. To disperse 
a stationary crowd a direct attack by the 
police, or even by the troops, with an at- 
tempt to reach the core of the meeting, 
such as the platform, is not as a rule ad- 
visable. The superior weight of the mob 
in such a case has to be overcome by the 
free use of batons or arms, and the police 
or soldiers are likely to be surrounded. 
If the froat ranks of the mobare by a sud- 
den rush of the police forced back, or 
should a panic caused by fear of soldiers 
arise, many foolish but innocent spectators 
are exposed to the danger of being thrown 
down and trampled to death. At all 
events, the contest should be begun by 
shredding off as it were corners and the 
outermost ranks of the mob, and this 
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process should be carried on quietly at 
several spots simultaneously. If possi- 
ble, by a combination of moral and physi- 
cal force, a group of the mob should be 
got to move away from the crowd; the 
probability is that many will follow with- 
out knowing why, simply from the sheep- 
like instinct which men display when 
assembled in any numbers. When the 
crowd has been thinned from the outside, 
and is beginning to ry about somewhat, 
the police, forming a long triangle with 
short base, might endeavor to insinuate 
their way in firmly, but without more vio- 
lence or noise than is necessary, and dis- 
integrate the crowd. An endeavor to 
penetrate to the centre and to arrest the 
speakers should not be made till the last 
moment. In fact the harangues of the 
speakers and the applause of their imme- 
diate surrounders favor the action of the 
police by drawing away attention from the 
latter. As for the arrest of the speakers, 
that can easily be accomplished when the 
crowd has been broken up. To attempt 
it earlier would only be to concentrate and 
give cohesion tothe mob. When the mob 
is merely blocking a street, to prevent, 
say, the passage of the general public, the 
troops, or a procession, etc., there is gen- 
erally only one front, z. ¢., the mob are look- 
ing in one direction for the arrival of 
those whom it is desired to stop. In that 
case no effort should be made directly to 
drive back the mob, for the reasons which 
we have already given. The front should 
be watched and its attention attracted 
by a portion of the police, but the real 
pT should be made by two or three 
strong detachments shredding off succes- 
sively men in the rear and on the flanks. 
When that process has gone on for some 
little time, bodies of police may boldly 
attempt to make several lanes simultane- 
ously in the mob from one flank to the 
other, and thus disintegrate it. Deprived 
of solid support in the rear, the men in 
front will probably lose heart, and be 
easily driven away or arrested. It must 
be remembered that the people on the 
outskirts and rear of a crowd are often 
only influenced by curiosity, and almost 
always are the least determined members 
of the mob. In the case of a mob attack- 
ing a house, the proceedings of the police 
must be somewhat modified. Delay un- 
der such circumstances is dangerous, and 
energetic measures must be adopted. I 
would advise that the bulk of the police 
available should be formed into a solid 
column with a front of four, and should 
with a cheer charge the flank of the fore- | 





most row of the assailants, using trunch- 
eons freely; at the sdme time a smaller 
body should attack the flank of the rear- 
most rows. 

I have a great belief in the efficacy of 
fire-engines against a mob. Wet clothes 
damp ardor ; few men are brave when cold 
and wet; and this fact is so well known 
that a certain French politician living in 
Paris during a period of excitement was 
in the habit as soon as he rose of looking 
out of window, and if he found that it was 
raining would exclaim with a sigh of re- 
lief, “ No revolution to-day.” We also 
learn that when Louis Philippe was replac- 
ing Napoleon’s statue on the column in 
the Place Vendome, the Napoleonists as- 
sembled continually in excited crowds 
round the pedestal. The crowds were, 
however, soon dispersed by copious 
streams of water being pumped on them. 
The material effect of a stream of water 
projected from a fire-engine through a 
hose is considerable. No man can stand 
against it. Besides, on the principle that 
the mishaps of others.afford human beings 
a certain amount of satisfaction, the mem- 
bers of a crowd are sure to laugh at see- 
ing their companions wetted, and a crowd 
which begins to laugh, ceases to be dan- 
gerous. would therefore suggest that 
whenever a serious disturbance is antici- 
pated a few fire-engines should be placed 
at the disposal of the police. 

To return from this digression, I will 
now deal with the case of a mob on the 
march. Hitherto the method of proceed- 
ing is to oppose a direct resistance to the 
head. This is a mistake, for the force at 
the disposal of the authorities is generally, 
nay, almost always, inferior in numbers to 
the mob. I would recommend a plan very 
different from the above. The great point 
is first of all to disintegrate the mob, 2. ¢., 
break it up into small parties. Most of 
the system of tactics suggested for deal- 
ing with a stationary mob is also applica- 
ble in this case. As to details, the head 
of the moving mob should be observed 
and hindered by a portion of the police, 
but the latter shout not attempt to stop 
the head of the procession by main force. 
It is easier to turn off, than to stop, the 
mob. Hence endeavors should-be made 
occasionally to divert its head downa side 
street, and when a certain number have 
gone by to allow the bulk to proceed in 
the original direction. If this pracess be 
repeated several times the mob will be 
broken up into manageable fragments. 
It may be said that it is no easy thing to 
divert a living stream, but by suddenly 
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charging or threatening to charge the 
head of the column and simultaneously 
opening a way by a cross street close at 
hand and getting a few of the mob to 
take the new direction, the object may 
be efiected, for a crowd is always ready 
to follow an example. A _ good plan is 
for the police to have a few roughs in 
their pay and employ them to set the ex- 
ample required. These broken-off frag- 
ments cf the mob can when they have 
gone a short way be disposed of very 
easily by a few policemen, assisted if nec- 
essary by special constables. Of course 
this diversion would be of little avail if 
the detached fragments were allowed to 
retrace their steps and rejoin the principal 
body; but an essential part of my plan is 
to occupy with troops, police, or special 
constable all the entrances from cross 
streets into the line of route. By so do- 
ing the authorities have it in their power 
at any moment to attack the mob in flank 
and cut the column into slices. The great 
point is to pare off the column from the 
rear, and this can best be done by succes- 
sively ——— at intervals a rush across 
the street and chopping off the tail, turn- 
ing it if possible off the main line of route. 
It cannot be too much borne in mind that 
the strength of a mob consists in the 
mass, generally without resolution or fixed 
purpose, which pushes on the leaders, 
who from fear of personal consequences 
would often be glad to stop or go back if 
the pressure would allow them to do so. 
The brains are in the head, and the physi- 
cal force in the body of the column. The 
thinner the latter, ¢.¢,, the narrower its 
front, the more easily is it dealt with. 

It is therefore a good plan to keep bod- 
ies of police (or troops, preferably cavalry) 
moving backwards and forwards along 
the pavement or the sides of the roadway. 
These bodies of troops should not attempt 
to stop the progress of the mob, but 
merely to shoulder them off as much as 
possible towards the centre of the street. 
They at the same time protect the houses. 
The bodies of troops or police occupying 
the entrance of the cross streets serve, in 
addition to the uses mentioned above, to 
prevent the reinforcing of the mob by 
people coming down these streets. The 
rear of the mob should be followed, both 
in order to arrest or send away persons 
by degrees and to prevent any accession 
of numbers from behind. A cord or rope 
stretched across the street about eighteen 
inches above the ground wili be found 
useful, for if the mob are moving rapidly 
many persons will stumble over or be 
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pushed over it, and those who follow will 
fall over those who are in front. 

It often happens, especially in Ireland, 
that a body of police is besieged in a 
house. In such a case a good way to 
assist direct defence is for a portion of 
the garrison, if it be possible, and the 
can be spared, to slip out unperceived, 
and making a circuit to charge with a 
rush and a shout the rear or flank — the 
latter in preference—of the assailants. 
A mob is especially liable to panic, and 
half-a-dozen policemen unexpectedly ap- 
pearing will suggest the arrival of a force 
ten times as large. 

I now come to the question of the em- 
ployment of troops. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the Chartist demonstration in 
London in 1848, thought it wise to keep 
his force at hand but out of sight. It 
seems to me that the great captain was 
right, and that the troops should not be 
shown till it is intended that they should 
act. It cannot be wise to allow the mob 
time to familiarize themselves with the 
sight of the military and to count their 
numbers. On the contrary, a great moral 
effect is produced by the sudden appear- 
ance of the military, especially if it be 
known that they are brought to the spot, 
not to be stoned and insulted, but to act 
with effect if the mob do not immediately 
give way. I do not advocate hasty or ex- 
treme violence, but I do emphatically urge 
in the interests alike of humanity and or- 
der that in the case of ariot the troops 
are for use and not for show. They should 
never be broken up into small numbers, 
and when warning is given that force will 
be used if the people do not disperse 
within a given time, and that time should 
be short, no further delay should take 
place. If, however, the mob ‘be not very 
aggressive and desperate, a charge by 
infantry with unfixed bayonets will fre- 

uently suffice ; for a thrust in the pit of 
the stomach with the muzzle of a rifle is 
b 


y no means agreeable, neither can it be 
said that a blow with the butt of a rifle on 


the shins is a pleasant salute. If more 
than this be needed then the effect of fire 
should be tried. I venture, however, with 
all respect for the regulations, to submit 
that if matters are so bad that firing is 
needed at all, it should be such as to pro- 
duce a terrifying impression on the mob; 
if it fall short of that it is apt to irritate 
instead of cowing. Consequently I would 
suggest that not fewer than twelve men 
should fire at first, and that if the crowd 
do not then at once flee a second volley 
by an equal body of men should promptly 
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follow. The object being to disable and 
frighten rather than to slay, the troops 
should fire from a kneeling position and 
aimat the shin. Moreover, by this means 
the danger of the bullets ranging far and 
striking either the most innocent members 
of the mob, z.¢., those in rear, or peaceful 
persons a mile off, will be avoided. Buck 
shot are, however, preferable to bullets. 
If it can be managed there should be a 
fire on the flank as well as on the front of 
the crowd. As soon as the mob begin to 
turn, they should be followed up rapidly, 
but steadily, with fixed bayonets, so as to 
give no opportunity of rallying, and to 

eep up the terror. In some cases, espe- 
cially in open ground, a charge of cavalry 
is more humane than, and equally as ef- 
fective as, the action of infantry. The 
charge should be made in line, with sup- 
ports on each flank, at a fast trot, or at 
most a canter. The troopers should rely 
as much as possible on the action of their 
horses, and the edge not the point of the 
sword should be used. The former is 
more terrifying and inflicts uglier-looking 
wounds, and yet is less likely to prove 
fatal than the latter. If possible, the 
troopers should aim at the arms and legs 
of the mob, though, if the latter resist 
viciously, a few cuts across the face are 
desirable. 

Artillery should only be used as a last 
resource, and then case-shot should be 
employed; but when it comes to cannon 
the riot has developed into an attempt at 
revolu:ion, and the only object of the mili- 
tary commanders should be at any cost to 
stamp out resistance. In such a case as 
that it may be assumed that the houses 
adjoining the troops will be occupied by 
the insurrectionists, and then the tactics 
should be such as those employed when a 
garrison which has been driven from the 
ramparts continues its resistance in the 
streets. For example, detachments ac- 
companied by sappers should break into 
a building and force their way from house 
to house till they get in rear of the enemy, 
shells and hand-grenades being thrown 
down the chimneys or through any other 
openings in order to dislodge the occu- 
pants of a house. If this house-to-house 
fighting requires too much time, or for 
any other reason is unadvisable, an artil- 
lery or rifle fire should be delivered down 
the centre of the street, while on each side, 
close to the walls, should march a body 
of soldiers in single file, firing at any who 
may show themselves at the windows on 
the opposite side. 

My object, however, is not so much to 





write on the best means of dealing with 
revolution, but to show how, in my opin- 
ion, ariot can be prevented from becom- 
ing one. As I have said above, this object 
may be accomplished without much bodily 
injury to any one concerned, by the adop- 
tion of a simple system of tactics, if the 
disturbance is in its earlier stages dealt 
with firmly. In the case of the police, I 
have gone into those tactics minutely. In 
the case of the military I have treated the 
subject more generally. Whether, how- 
ever, police or military be employed, the 
main principles are the same. 

In conclusion, I would again impress 
upon my readers that, if the actors in a 
disorderly drama are thought to be not 
merely mischievous but really vicious, 
then calculated, methodical, and controlled 
severity will prove in the long run the 
truest humanity. W. W. KNOLLYs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


As I lay in this dreamy condition I 
became conscious that the music had 
ceased and that the players had departed. 
But I was not alone; Dr. Louis was with 
me. 

These facts were made apparent by my 
inner sense, for I did not attempt to open 
my eyes. Indeed, without a determined 
effort I should not have succeeded. A 
wave of cold air passed over my eyelids ; 
another; another. This did not proceed 
from an uncontrolled natural force; Doc- 
tor Louis had risen from his seat, and was 
now standing in close proximity to me. I 
did not pause to consider whether he had 
moved towards me stealthily, in order not 
to disturb me. I was content to accept 
certain facts without inquiry as to how 
they were produced. Again the wave of 
cold air across my eyelids; again; again. 

“To seal them,” was the expression of 
my thought. “So be it — but this learned 
doctor shall not quite succeed. He is en- 
deavoring to magnetize me to his will, but 
my power is no less than his; it may be 
greater. Hidden force shall meet hidden 

orce in friendly and amiable contest. He 
will not be aware that I am resisting him, 
and the advantage will be on my side. I 
will play with him as one skilled in fence 
plays with an apprentice. My dear doc- 
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tor’s power is the product of cultivation ; 
he has learned the art he practises. To 
me it is natural, born in my birth without 
a doubt. What matter how transmitted? 
That I am I is the potent fact; and — 
I, and of and in the world, I am, to myself, 
supreme. What to me would be the mar- 
vels of nature, the genius of centuries, the 
memorials of time from the first breath of 
creation, were I not in existence? There- 
fore am I, to myself, supreme. The pres- 
ent lives ; the past is atrest. The future? 
A grey veil spreads itself before me, shut- 
ting out from my view the years of mortal 
life through which I have yet to pass. 
But I possessa talisman. I breathe upon 
the veil the form of a rose, white and most 
lovely, with just a tinge of creamy pink, 
and it dissolves into a vision of flowers, 
amidst which I walk, clasping a hand 
which, but that it is flesh and blood, might 
be the hand of an angel. It zs an angel’s 
hand — mine, and no other man’s; mine, 
to gladden my hours, and to be forever 
creative of joy, of peace, of beauty. How 
fair the view! 1 will have no other. 

“] am not fearful that the doctor has 
evil intentions towards me; and truly I 
have none towards him. As regards our 
relations to each other, spiritual and tem- 
poral, nothing is yet fixed. 

“I see him as he stands by my side, 
waiting his turn. A grave, courteous, and 
kindly man, whose native instinct it must 
be to shrink from evil. Goodness and 
nobility are inherent in his nature. Not 
that he is devoid of cunning. Indeed, is 
he not practising it at the present moment? 
Eut it is cunning which must always be 
used to a just or good end. I do not 
unite the terms ‘ just’ and ‘ good,’ for the 
reason that they are sometimes at war 
with each other. What is a blessing to 
one man is frequently a curse to another. 
The doctor’s cunning is just now weak- 
ened by the fact that it is as much the 
cunning of the heart as of the head that he 
is bringing to bear upon me. Mixed mo- 
tives are rarely entirely successful. In 
enterprises upon which momentous issues 
hang, one dominant idea must be the su- 
preme guide. 

“He is not inimical to me, yet he is 
secretly disturbed —and I am the cause. 
Well, doctor, you picked me up in the 
woods and saved my life. Who, then, is 
the responsible one — you or I? 

“ Between us, for sympathy or repul- 
sion, are a being and an influence which 
soon shall become resolved into a bridge 
or a chasm. I prefer that it shall be a 
bridge, but it may be that it will not de- 
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pend upon me to make it this or that. 
Only, I will have my way. No power on 
earth shall mar the dearest wish of my 
heart. 

“ What being stands between you and 
me, dear doctor, to unite or sever? Ah, 
the fragrant air playing about my face, 
whispering of spring, of youth, of joy! 
Lying back in my chair, with eyes fast 
closed, I see the pink and white blossoms 
growing upwards into the clouds, kissing 
heaven. I am lifted heavenward. Deli- 
cious and most sweet! If death bear any 
resemblance to this state of beatitude, it 
were good to die. But I must live—I 
must live! A heaven awaits me in mortal 
life. Dear doctor, whom, unconscious to 
yourself, I am dominating even as you 
would dominate me, which is it to be —a 
bridge to join our hearts, or a chasm to 
hold them apart? The influence is love, 
the being, Lauretta. You cannot quite see 
into ~ heart, nor can I quite see into 
yours, but the secret which includes love 
and Lauretta is yours for the asking. 
Also, for the asking, my resolve to win 
both love and her. 

“But your inquisitiveness may travel 
beyond this point ; you may seek to know 
too much, and | am armed to resist you. 
Nothing shall you glean from me that will 
be to my hurt, that will step between me 
and Lauretta. You shall obtain from me 
no pathognomonic sign which will enable 
you to lay your finger upon the secret of 
my midnight musings, and of my love for 
solitude. You shall not make me a wit- 
ness against myself. True, I have heard 
silent voices and have seen invisible 
shapes. You would construe the bare 
fact to my disadvantage. You would be 
unable to understand that they are = 
slaves and have no power over me. All 


the dark thoughts they have suggested, 
all the temptings and instigations, will 
presently be slain by love, and will fall 
into a deep grave, to lie there forever still 


and dead. I am, as others are, human; 
my life, like the lives of other men, is 
imperfect. The purifying influence is at 
hand. I thank thee, Creator of all the 
harmonies in the wondrous world, that 
thou hast sent me Lauretta! Now, doc- 
tor, I am ready for you.” 

He spoke upon the instant. 

“ You and I have certain beliefs in com- 
mon —as that we are not entirely crea- 
tures of chance. There is in all nature a 
design, down to its minutest point.” 

“So far as creation goes,” I answered, 
“so far as this or that is brought into ex- 
istence. There ends the design.” 
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“ Because the work is done,” said Doc- 
tor Louis. 

“Not so,” I said. “ Rather is it because 
nature’s part is done. Then the true work 
commences, and man is the master.” 

“ Nature can destroy.” 

“So can man; and, of the two, he is 
the more powerful in destruction. His 
work also is of a higher quality, because 
of the intelligence which directs it. He 
can go on or turn back. Nature creates 
forces which, apart from their creator, pro- 
duce certain results — some beautiful and 
harmonious, some frightful and destruc- 
tive. For these results nature is only 
indirectly responsible ; the forces she cre- 
ates work independently to their own end. 
When a great storm is about to burst, it 
is not in nature’s power to will that it shall 
dissolve into gentleness. Hence, nature, 
all-powerful up to a given point, is power- 
less beyond it.” 

“ And man?” 

“Js all-powerful. He wills and exe- 

‘cutes. He aspires to win, and he works 
to win. He désires, and he schemes to 
gratify his desire.” I paused, and as 
Doctor Louis did not immediately reply, 
continued: “If there is not perfect ac- 
cord between us in large contentious mat- 
ters upon which the wisest scientists 
differ, that is no reason why there shouid 
not be between us a perfect friendship.” 

“TI am pleased to hear you say so; it 
means that you desire to retain my friend- 
ship.” 

“] earnestly desire it.” 

sohnd would make a sacrifice to retain 
it? 

“ Sacrifice of what?” 

“Of some wish that is dear to you,” re- 
plied Doctor Louis. 

“That depends,” I said. “In entering 
upon a serious obligation it behoves a man 
to be specific. Doctor, we are drifting 
from the subject which occupies your 
mind. Concentration would be of advan- 
tage to you in any iaformation you wish 
to obtain from me.” 

“The flower turns towards the sun,” 
said Doctor Louis, after a pause, during 
which I knew that he was bringing him- 
self back to the point he was aimsng at, 
“and closes its leaves in the darkness. 
My view has been that man, though the 
highest in the scale, is not his own mas- 
ter; he is subject to the influences which 
affect lower grades of life. At the same 
time he has within him that with which 
no other form of life is gifted —- discern- 
ment, and, as you have said, the power to 
advance or recede. It sometimes happens 
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that an impulse, as noble as it is merciful, 
arrests his foot, and he says, ‘ No, I may 
bruise that flower,’ and turns aside. You 
follow me?” 

“ Yes — but you are still generalizing. 
Question me more plainly upon what you 
desire to know.” 

“ You are a stranger among us.” 

“T was; I do not look upon myself as 
a stranger now. Here have I found peace 
and fitness. Do not forget that, out of 
your goodness and generosity, you have 
treated me with affection.” 

“I do not forget it, and I pray that it 
may not lead to unhappiness.” 

“It is also my prayer—though you 
must remember that one man often enjoys 
at another man’s expense.” 

“You have already told me something 
about yourself. Again I ask, what are 
you?” 

“ An English gentleman.” 

“Your father?” 

“ He was the same.” 

“ Your mother?” 

“ A lady.” 

“Were you educated at a public 
school?” 

“No; my studies were conducted at 
home by private tutors. We lived a life 
of privacy, and did not mix with the 
world.” 

“ For any particular reason?” 

“For none that I am aware of. It 
suited my parents so to live; it suited me 
also. Since the death of my parents I 
have seen much of the world, and derived 
but small enjoyment from it until destiny 
led me to Nerac.” 

“ Destiny?” 

“It is the only word, doctor, by which 
I can express myself clearly.” 

“During your illness you gave utter- 
ance to sentiments or ideas which impel 
me now to inquire whether, in the lives of 
either of your parents, there was that 
which would cause an honorable man to 
pause before he feels a passion towards 
which an innocent being may be drawn to 
her destruction?” 

“IT would perish rather than destroy the 
flower in my path.” 

“You adopt my own figure of speech, 
‘but you do not answer my question — 
which proves that I have not complete 
/power over you. Your high sense of 
: honor will not allow you to commit your- 
|self to anything distinctly untruthful. 
, Say there is that in your inner life which 
| warns you that to touch would be to wither, 
would you stoop to gather the flower which 
it may be awaits your bidding ?” 
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A glow of ineffable delight warmed my 
heart. “Do you know,” I asked, “that it 
awaits me?” 

“TI know nothing absolutely. I am 
striving to perform a duty. An ordinarily 
wise man, foreseeing a storm, prepares 
for it; and when that storm threatens one 
who is dearer to him than life itself, he 
redoubles his precautions.” 

“ As you are doing.” 

“ As I am doing—though I am sadly 
conscious that my efforts may be vain.” 

“You are not my enemy?’ 

“On the contrary. I recognize in you 
noble qualities, but there is at the same 
time a mystery within you which troubles 
me. 

“ May you not be in error there?” 

“It is possible. I speak from inward 
prompting, based upon observation and 
reflection.” 

“ Dear doctor,” I said, with a sense of 
satisfaction at the conviction that I was 
successfully probing him, “if I thought 
that my touch woul blast the flower you 
speak of, I would fly the spot, and carry 
my unhappiness with me, so that only I 
should be the sufferer. But no need ex- 
ists. Nothing lies at my door of which I 
am ashamed. No man, so far as I am 
aware, is my enemy, and I am no man’s. 
I have never committed an act to another’s 
hurt. You speak of my inner life. Does 
not every human being live two lives, and 
is there not in every life something which 
man should keep to himself? Were we to 
walk unmasked, we should hate and loathe 
each other, and saints would be stoned to 
death. We are maculate, and it is given 
to no man to probe the mystery of exist- 
ence. There are pretenders, and you and 
I agree upon an estimate of them. If in 
private intercourse we were absolutely 
frank in our confession of temptations, 
gross thoughts, and uncommitted sins, it 
would inspire horror. The joys of life 
are destroyed by seeking too far. We 
are here, with all our imperfections. The 
wisest and truest philosophy is to make 
the best of them and of surrounding cir- 
cumstance. Therefore when I see before 
me a path which leads to human happi- 
ness, | should be mad to turn from it. 
Will you not now ask questions to which 
I can return explicit answers ?” 

“ You love?” ‘ 

“Yes.” 

“ Whom?” 

“ Lauretta.” 

“Tn honor?” 

“In perfect honor. 


So pure a being 
could inspire none but a pure passion.” 
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“You would make a sacrifice to render 
her happy?” 

“TI can make her happy without a sac- 
rifice.” 

“ But should the need arise ?” 

“If I were convinced of it, I would 
sacrifice my life for her. It would be 
valueless to me without her; it would be 
vaiueless with her did not her heart re- 
spond to the beating of mine.” 

“ You have not spoken to her?” 

“Of love? No,” 

“ You will not, without my consent?” 

“T cannot promise.” 

“ You believe yourself worthy of her?” 

“No man can be worthy of her, but I 
as much as any man.” 

“She is young for love.” 

“Those words should be addressed to 
nature, not to me.” 

“ Aspiring to win her, you would win 
her worthily ?” 

“It shall be my endeavor.” 

“T do not say she is easily swayed, but 
she is simple and confiding. She must 
have time to question her heart.” 

“What is it you demand of me?” 

“ That you should not woo her hastily. 
I am her father and her natural guardian. 
It would not be difficult for me to keep 
you and her apart.” 

“Do you contemplate an act so cruel?” 

“ Not at the present moment seriously, 
but it has suggested itself to me as the 
best safeguard I can adopt to save an in- 
experienced child from possible unhappi- 
ness.” 

“ She would suffer.” 

“Less now than at some future time, 
when what is at present a transient feel- 
ing may become a faith, from which to 
tear her then would be to tear her heart- 
strings. You are, or would be, her lover; 
I am her father. Were you in my place 
and I in yours, you ea act towards me 
as I am acting towards you. I repeat, you 
are a stranger among us; you must give 
us time to know more of you before I can 
take you by the hand and welcome you as 
ason. You must give my daughter time 
to know more of you. before you ask her 
to take the most important step in a wom- 
an’s life. It is in my power to-day to 
make my conditions absolute, and I intend 
to use my power.” 

“You require a guarantee from me?” 
I said. 

“Yes.” 

“ And if I give it, will it be the means 
of separating me from Lauretta?” 

“ No.” 

The fears which had begun to agitate 
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me vanished. What guarantee could 
Doctor Louis demand which I would re- 
fuse to give, so long as I was permitted to 
enjoy Lauretta’s society? 

“State what you require,” I said. 

“T require a sacred promise from you, 
to be repeated when ha are in full pos- 
session of your faculties, that, until the 
expiration of twelve months from this a 
you will not seek to obtain from my daugh- 
ter any direct or indirect pledge of love by 
which she will be likely to deem herself 
bound.” 

“ On the understanding that I am a free 
agent to stay in Nerac or leave it, and 
that you will not, directly or indirectly, do 
anything to cause Lauretta and me to be 
separated, I give you the promise you de- 
mand.” 

“IT am satisfied,” said Doctor Louis. 

“A moment,” I said, a sudden vague 
suspicion disturbing me; “there is some- 
thing forgotten.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ You will bind yourself not to use your 
paiental authority over Lauretta to induce 
her to enter into an engagement with, or 
to marry, any other man than me.” 

“T willingly bind myself; my desire is 
that she shall be free to choose.” 

Those were the last words which passed 
between us-on that occasion; and soon 
afterwards Doctor Louis left me to my 
musings. They were not entirely of a 
rosy hue. At first I was ina glow of hap- 
piness at what it seemed to me I had 
learnt from between the lines of Doctor 
Louis’s utterances. If he had not had 
good reason to suppose that Lauretta 
loved me, he would not have sought the 
interview. What had been said was like 
a question asked and answered, a question 
upon which the happiness of my life de- 
pended. And it had been answered in my 
favor. Lauretta loved me! What other 
Joys did the world contain for me? What 
others were needed? None. Blessed with 
Lauretta’s love, all sources and founts of 
bliss were mine. It did not immediately 
occur to me that the probation of twelve 
months’ delay before heart was joined to 
heart was a penance, or that there was 
danger in it. But certain words which 
Doctor Louis had uttered presently re- 
curred to me with ominous significance : 
“My desire is that she shall be free to 
choose.” To choose! Were there, then, 
others who aspired to win Lauretta? The 
thought was torture. 

To debate the matter with myself in hot 
blood I felt would be unwise ; therefore I 
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then proceeded to review the position in 
which I stood with respect to the being 
who was all the world to me. 

It was not to be supposed that Lauretta 
had grown to womanhood without formin 
friendships and acquaintances, but I ha 
seen nothing to lead to the belief that her 
heart had responded to love’s call before 
Iappeared. She was sweet and tender to 
all, but that it was in her nature to be, and 
I had allowed myself to be strangely self- 
deceived if the hope and the belief were 
false that in her bearing towards me there 
was a deeper, sweeter tenderness than she 
exhibited to others. That she was uncon- 
scious of this was cause for stronger hope. 
But did it exist, or was it simply the out- 
come of my own feelings, which led the 
word of promise to my ear? 

To arrive at a correct conclusion it was 
necessary that I should become better in- 
formed upon the social habits of Doctor 
Louis’s family. I had been until this day 
confined to a sick-room, but I was grow- 
ing strong, and I had looked forward with 
tranquil satisfaction to the prospect of 
recovering my usual health by slow stages. 
This was no longer my desire. I must 
get well quickly ; I would will myself into 
health and strength. I was sure that 
even now I could walk unaided. By a 
sudden and determined effort I rose to my 
feet, and advancing three or four steps 
forward, stood upright and unsupported. 
But I had overtaxed myself; nature as- 
serted her power; I strove to retrace my 
steps to the chair, staggered, and would 
have fallen to the ground had it not been 
that a light form glided to my side and 
held me up. Lauretta’s arm was round 
m 


e. 
“Shall I call my father?” she asked in 
alarm. 

“No, no; do not speak, do not move; 
callnoone; I shall be well in a moment. 
I was trying my strength.” 

“It was wrong of you,” she said in a 


tone of sweetest chiding. “Strength! 
You have none. Why, / could vanquish 
ou! 

*“ You have done so, Lauretta.” 

She gazed at me in innocent surprise, 
and I equivocated by asking, — 

“You are not angry at my calling you 
Lauretta?” 

“ No, indeed,” she replied; “I should 
feel strange if you called me by any other 
name. Lean on me, and I will guide you 
to your chair. You will not hurt me; I 
am stronger than you think.” 

Her touch, her voice with its note of 


schooled my mind to a calmer mood, and | exquisite sympathy, made me faint with 
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happiness. I sank into the chair, and still 
retained her hand, which she did not with- 
draw from me. 

“ Do you feel better ?” 

“ Much better, Lauretta, thanks to your 
sweet help. Remain with me a little 
while.” ‘ 

“Yes, I will. It was fortunate my fa- 
ther sent me to you, or you might have 
fallen to the ground with your rash experi- 
ment.” 

“Your father sent you to me, Lau- 
retta?” 

“ Yes.” 

This evidence of confidence from one I 
honored, after what had passed between 
us, did wonders for me. A weight was 
lifted from my heart, a cloud from my 
eyes. I would prove myself worthy of his 
confidence. 

“ The color has come back to your face,” 
said Lauretta. ‘ You are better.” 

“T am almost quite weil, Lauretta. I 
have been so great a burden to you and 
your good parents that I thought it was 
time to give up my idle ways and show I 
was capable of waiting upon myself.” 

“It was very, very wrong of you,” she 
repeated. “ And as wrong to say you are 
a burden to us. It is almost as if you 
believed we thought you were. I must 
tell my dear mother to scold you.” 

“‘No, do not tell her, Lauretta ; it might 
pain her. I did not mean what I said. 
Let it be a secret between us.” 

“ A secret!” she exclaimed, raising her 
eyes to my face. “I never had one; but 
there is no harm in this.” 

“You have no secrets, Lauretta ?” 

“ Not one,” she replied, with guileless 
frankness; “and I will promise that my 
mother shall not chide you if you will 
promise not to try to force yourself into 
strength. The wisest and cleverest man 
cannot do that. But perhaps you are 
weary of us, and wish to run away.” 

“] should be content to remain here 
forever, Lauretta.” 

“Well, then,” she said gaily, “be pa- 
tient for a few days, and, as my dear father 
would say, don’t be inconsistent.” She 
uttered the last three words in playful 
imitation of her father’s voice, and I was 
enchanted with this revealment of inno- 
cent lightness in her nature. “But I am 
losing sight of his admonition.” 

“ He badé you do something ?” 

“Yes; he said you might like me to 
_, or play for you. Which shall I 

o?” 
“ Neither, Lauretta.” 
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“Can I do nothing?” 

“ Yes ; talk to me, Lauretta.” 

I was never tired of uttering her name. 
It was the sweetest word in all the lan- 
guages. - 

“Well, then,” she said, clasping her 
hands in her lap(she had gently withdrawn 
the hand: I held), “what shall I talk 
about?” 

“ About your friends. When I am well, 
I shall want toknow them. Introduce me 
to them beforehand.” 

“T introduce you then,” she said with 
tender gravity, without losing touch of 
her lighter mood, “ to everybody.” 

“Is everybody your friend, Lauretta?” 

“ Yes, everybody —truly ! and it makes 
me very glad to know it.” 

“ But there are special ones, Lauretta.” 

“ Of course there are special ones. First, 
my dearest.” 

“ Your parents ?” 

“Yes, they are the first, the best, the 
dearest. It is well known; my mother is 
an angel.” 

“] honor them; Lauretta.” 

“ Alldo. That is. why people like me; 


because I belong to them, and they to 
me.” ‘ 
“ You are loved for yourself, Lauretta.” 


“No,” she said with pretty wilfulness, 
“because of them. Then there is Father 
Daniel, a saint, my mother says; then 
Eric and Emilius —and that is all, I think, 
who can be called special.” 

“Eric and Emilius?” I said, in the 
form of a question. 

“Yes, they are brothers, handsome, 
brave, and strong. You will like them, I 
am sure you will.” 

Handsome, brave, and strong! I gave 
Lauretta a searching look, and she re- 
turned it smilingly. There was no blush, 
no self-consciousness. Why, then, should 
I feel disturbed? Why should Eric and 
Emilius become established in my mind 
as barriers to the happiness for which I 
yearned? I did not dare to trust myself 
to ask for information of these friends of 
Lauretta, so handsome, brave, and strong 
— I was fearful that my voice might be- 
tray me; and as I could converse on no 
other topic with ease, I remained silent 
while Lauretta chatted on sweetly and art- 
lessly. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I WAS quite well; the fever had en- 
tirely departed, and my ankle was as 
strong and sound asever. I moved about 
freely, with a keen enjoyment of life, an 
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enjoyment intensified by the happiness 
which I believed to be in store for me. 
Four weeks had passed since Lauretta 
had uttered the names of Eric and Emil- 
ius, and I had seen nothing of them. Not 
only had they not visited the house, but I 
was convinced they were not in the vil- 
lage. My jealous fears were dead. The 
hopes in which I indulged were strength- 
ened by Doctor Louis’s behavior towards 
me. ‘There had been a short conversation 
between us on the subject of what had 
passed while he was endeavoring to mes- 
merize me on the first day of my conva- 
lescence. It was I who, to his manifest 
relief, broached the subject. 

“TI remember everything perfectly,” I 
said, ‘every phase of my sensations, ev- 
ery word that was spoken, every thought 
that occurred to me. Although my eyes 
were sealed, I saw you plainly, and it 
seemed to me that I could see what was 
passing through your mind.” 

“It is frank of you,” said Doctor Louis, 
“to say somuch. Was I in error in sup- 
posing that you were resisting me?” 

“* Not entirely in error,” I replied, “and 
yet not quite correct. | was aware of your 
design, and I strove to exercise over you, 
to some extent, a power similar to that 
you were exercising over me. If I did 
nothing else, I gave you pause.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you compelled me to 
wait your pleasure, and now and then, in- 
stead of being dictated to, dictated. That, 
to me, was a new condition of a psychic 
force at present in its infancy, but which, 
at some not too distant time, will be the 
means of producing marvellous reveal- 
ments.” 

“What brought us into harmony,” I 
observed, “was the fact that the subject 
was one which commanded our entire and 
undivided sympathies.” 

“ My daughter.” 

“Yes, your daughter Lauretta.” 

“You obtained a promise from me 
which was to be confirmed, I infer, in such 
a conversation as we are holding now. I 
confirm it. And you, on your part, will 
abide by the engagement into which you 
entered with me respecting Lauretta.” 

“ Assuredly.” 

We clasped hands, and directed our 
conversation into another channel. The 
agreement we had made necessitated cer- 
tain action with respect to my residence 
in Nerac during the period of probation. 
I felt that it would be scarcely right for 
me to continue to live in the doctor's 
house ; even were a closer tie not in con- 
templation, it would have been indeiicate 
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on my part to encroach upon the hospi 
tality of these generous friends. It was 
for me to make the first move in the mat- 
ter, and I did so when we were sitting 
together after the evening meal. 

“T have had it for some time in my 
mind,” I said, “‘to endeavor to express 
my heartfelt thanks for all the kindness 
you have shown me; but although I am 
not usually at a loss for words, 1 am ata 
loss. to carry out my wish in a fitting man- 
ner.” 

“It is enough,” said Lauretta’s mother, 
with a gentle inclination of her head. 
“Having said so much, there is no need 
for anything more. Do not distress your- 
self. What has been done has been cheer- 
fully and willingly done, and your restora- 
tion to health is the best return you could. 
make’‘for the slight service we have been 
able to render you.” 

“« There was a time,” I remarked, “ when 
I myself might have regarded the saving 
of my life a slight service; that was when 
I deemed life of little value, when I 
thought there was little in the world worth 
caring for. But it is different now; my 
life is precious to me, and the world is 
very beautiful.” 

“Tt is,” said Doctor Louis, “all a ques- 
tion of the liver. The world is bright or 
dark according to the state of our diges- 
tions.” 

He often interjected these pleasant dis- 
cordances, upon which we placed their 
proper value, knowing that they were in- 
troduced chiefly for the purpose of giving 
a healthy turn tothe conversation. This 
did not, however, detract from the wisdom 
of his utterances, which were nuts with 
sound kernels within. 

“ Therefore,” I continued, smiling at 
the doctor, and becoming grave immedi- 
ately afterwards, “what you have done 
for me is of inestimable value, and cannot 
be priced. There is only one way of 
showing my gratitude, noe | that way lies 
in the future, not in the present. It shall 
be my endeavor to prove to you that your 
precious kindness has not been wasted.” 

Lauretta’s mother nodded and looked 
kindly at me, and then turned her eyes of 
full love upon her daughter, who was sit- 
ting by her side. Between me and Lau- 
retta’s mother no words had been ex- 
changed with reference to the dear wish 
of my heart, but without. being told I 
knew that Doctor Louis had imparted to 
his wife ail the particulars of what had 





| passed between us, and that she was aware 
| that I stood in the position of one who 
| desired to win their home rose for my 
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wife. There was a new tenderness and 
solicitude in the mother’s looks which 
deeply moved me. 

“Then there is another matter,” I said, 
“upon which I hope we shall be in ac- 
cord. I am mustering up courage to leave 

ou.” 
4 “T feared, mother,” said Lauretta, and 
it delighted me to note that her voice was 
tremulous, “that he was growing weary 
of us. I told himso a little while since, I 
think.” 

“And my reply was,” I said, “that I 
should be content to remain here forever ; 
but that can scarcely be. I have no in- 
tention of leaving Nerac, however.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” said 
Doctor Louis; “the air here is so fine, so 
much finer than it is anywhere else ——” 

“Very much finer,” I said. 

“ And the fruit is so delicious, so much 
more delicious than anywhere else ——” 

“ Much more delicious,” 1] said. 

“ And the skies are so bright, so much 
brighter than anywhere else ——” 

* Much brighter.” 

“ And the flowers so much lovelier, and 
the stars so much more brilliant 3 

“The doctor and I,” I said, entering 
into his mood, and addressing his wife 


and daughter, “‘ so perfectly agree.” 

They smiied, but in Lauretta’s smile 
there was a tender wistfulness. 

“Then the people,” continued Doctor 
Louis; “they are so much superior, so 


” 


much more refined, so much higher 

“Indeed,” I said with a touch of ear- 
nestness, “that has been truly proved to 
me.” 

“No, no,” said Doctor Louis, “I am 
not to be turned from the track by senti- 
ment. It has been left to our young 
friend to discover —all honor to him — 
that, taking us altogether, we in the little 
village of Nerac here are a very excep- 
tional lot. Now, I have only to make this 
public to bring us an inch nearer to the 
sun. The least we can do for him is to 
present him with a testimonial.” 

“Which he is ready to accept,” I said 
gaily; “but, doctor, you omitted to men- 
tion one important thing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“My health ; it will take a considerable 
time to establish it, and it cannot be es- 
tablished elsewhere.” 

“ A poor compliment to my skill,” ob- 
served Doctor Louis quizzically. “Ah, I 
always thought I was a pretender, but until 
this moment no one has had the courage 
to tell me so to my face.” 

* Be serious, Louis,” said his wife. 
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“T am dumb,” he rejoined with a comi- 
cal look. 

I then unfolded my plan. It was my 
desire to take a house in Nerac, not at 
too great a distance from the house of 
Doctor Louis, in which I could reside, 
with two or three servants to attend to it 
and me. I had seen such a house on the 
borders of a forest about a mile and a half 
away, which appeared to me to have been 
long uninhabited. The grounds in which 
it was built and the gardens by which it 
was surrounded had been neglected by 
man, but there was much wild beauty in 
them, and a little care and attention would 
soon bring them into order. The place 
had attracted me, and I. had spent an hour 
in wandering through the grounds, and 
had attempted, also, to enter the house to 
examine it, but the doors were locked. 
Attached to the house was a cottage, 
which I supposed had been the gardener’s 
cottage. This little dwelling was literall 
imbedded in climbing wild roses, whic 
had grown in wondertul Juxuriance upon 
all its walls. ‘here were stables also, 
which I judged would afford accommoda- 
tion for half-a-dozen horses. 

In some respects the estate reminded 
me of Rosemullion, which, considering 
the kind of life 1 had passed therein, 
might not have been considered an attrac- 
tion; nevertheless, 1 found myself insen- 
sibly drawn towards it. Its points of 
resemblance were that the house stood 
alone, and could not be overlooked; that 
it was at some distance from other hab- 
itations; and that it was on the borders 
of a wood. In one respect it was pleas- 
antly dissimilar. No stone walls sur- 
rounded it; there was not even a fence; 
the fine trees around it had been so ar- 
ranged by man or nature as to form an 
intelligible barrier, which, however, any 
person was at liberty to pass. The gloom 
of Rosemullion did not, therefore, pervade 
it, and, living there, I should not feel as 
if I were cut off from communion with 
my fellows. 

I had visited it on a bright day; the 
sun was shining, the birds were singing 
in the trees; and when I visited it, and 
as I wandered through the grounds, I 
was thinking of Lauretta. But when, in- 
deed, was I not thinking of her? She 
was my sun, my light, my life. All as- 
pects of nature were rendered beautiful 
by thought of her; she was to me the 
essence of joy; through her, and through 
her only, my heart was a garden, Through 
her I discovered beauties even in nature’s 
sad moods; her spiritual presence was 
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never absent from me. She moved by 
my side when I strolled unaccompanied 
through the quaint little thoroughfares of 
the village and the sweet and solemn 
woods in the valleys of which it lay ; alone 
in my chamber she was ever with me; 
she was not only life of my life, she was 
my religion — I who had had no religion, 
and to whom the sacred peace of church 
or chapel had never come. My father 
had never taken me by the hand and led 
me to a place of worship; I had read the 
Bible, not as a religious study, but for the 
most part as a collection of amusing, im- 
probable romances. There was certainly 
one character in it which had deeply im- 
pressed me, the character of Isaiah, for 
whose wild, prophetic life I entertained a 
profound admiration. Otherwise, the book 
simply entertained me. It was different 
now. Not that 1 read the Bible ina newer 
light, or indeed that I read it all, but that, 
through Lauretta, I became amenable to 
certain influences of a religious nature. 
I sat with her in the pretty chapel of the 
village in which Father Daniel officiated, 
and the hushed air within the building, 
and the voices of the choir of children, 
and the tender, sacred music, had upon 
me a purifying influence. The music was 
Lauretta’s ; the angel voices were Lauret- 
Lauretta’s ; 


ta’s; the tender peace was 
the priest’s conscling. compassionate ad- 


monitions were Lauretta’s. What mystic 
thoughts of a higher future state these 
matters brought dimly to my mind were 
inspired by Lauretta. It was she for 
whose sweet sake I gave Father Daniel 
money for his poor. Through her I saw 
“ good in everything ;” through her I in- 
haled it. 

The money I gave to Father Daniel 
was given privately, but I did not think 
of laying an injunction of secrecy upon 
him, and it became known. I was guilt- 
less of any wish to earn praise for my 
actions in that or in any other respect, 
but a reward most disproportionate (but 
most sweet) was bestowed upon me by 
words and looks from Lauretta and her 
mother. 

“It is good of you,” said Lauretta’s 
mother. 

“You almost make me ashamed,” I 
said. 

“Why?” asked Lauretta’s mother. 
“Tt gladdens us. I am learning not only 
to know you but to love you.” 

Precious were those words from such 
lips; but afterwards, when | offered my 
contributions to Father Daniel I asked 
him not to speak of them. 1 think he 
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respected my wish, but nevertheless I 
gained a reputation for charity in Nerac 
which did me no harm. 

To return to the conversation respect- 
ing the house I desired to take. 

It was well known to Doctor Louis and 
his family, and of course to all in the vil- 
lage, and one reason why it had remained 
for so long a time uninhabited was that it 
was a gentleman’s house, and no person 
rich enough had desired to become its 
tenant. 

“It is filled with old furniture,” said 
Doctor Louis, “and a man with a large 
family could be tolerably comfortable 
there, no doubt. There were gay doings 
init once upon a time. A wh Boa in- 
habited it for many years, and entertained 
shoals of visitors. He was not a favorite 
in Nerac, and took no pains to make him- 
self one, looking down upon us as some- 
what too common for intimate association ; 
and as we have a pride of our own, we 
returned his scornful opinion of us in 
kind. He died there, and his affairs were 
‘found to be hopelessly involved. Since 
then the house has been empty. The 
agents, a firm of lawyers, live a rondiend 
miles away, but there will be no difficulty 
in communicating with them if you are 
really serious in wishing to occupy it.” 

“] am quite serious,” I said. 

“You will be lonely there,” said Lau- 
retta’s mother. 

“You must remember,” I said, “that 
until I came here I have lived a life of 
solitude.” 

“ Have we not cured you of that?” she 
asked. 

“Of the desire for a life of solitude? 
Yes. Itis only that I am accustomed to 
it, and that it is not so irksome to me as 
it would be to others. But why talk of 
my being lonely unless you have decided 
to banish me from your society?” 

“We shall be happy to have you here 
as often as you care to come,” said Lau- 
retta’s mother. “ Meanwhile you will re- 
main with us, and we can be of assistance 
to you in settling yourself. Left to your 
own devices in arranging matters, you 
would make, I am afraid, a sad bungle of 
them.” 

It was settled so, and in a few days the 
keys of the house arrived, and we all set 
out together to inspect it. We found it 
charming, but very musty. Some of the 
rooms were spacious, some small and 
!cosy. Of bedrooms there were at least a 
| dozen, all amply furnished ; but Lauretta’s 
_mother shook her head when she exam- 
‘ined the linen, and declared that it would 
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occupy some time and much labor to put 
itin order. I asked her to take direction 
of the affair, and she consented to do so. 
We decided which rooms were to be 
locked up and which used, and in which 
way the furniture was to be disposed of. 
The agents, in reply to my letter, had sent 
an inventory, which I would have taken 
for granted, but Lauretta’s mother would 
not eve it so, and chided me for my easi- 
ness. 

“ What would you have?” said Doctor 
Louis. “It was his misfortune to be born 
a man, and what does he know of sheets 
and curtains and footstvols ?” 

“He will not want footstools,” said 
Lauretta’s mother. 

“Indeed I shall,” I declared, “and 
everything feminine. Am I to be shut 
up here alone, without even a visit from 
my friends?” 

“Oh,” said Lauretta’s mother, “ we will 
come and see you if you invite us.” 

“ Therefore, footstools,” said I- gravely. 

There was, indeed, a great deal to be 
done, and it did not surprise me to dis- 
cover that Lauretta’s mother was thor- 
oughly practical in all household matters. 
Lauretta herself gave her opinion and 
advice, timidly and shyly, and not a word 
she said waslost upon me. Subsequently, 
when the work was done and I was duly 
installed in my new residence, she was 
delighted to see that every hint she had 
given had been acted upon. 

“ The first necessary thing,” said Lau- 
retta’s mother, “is to hire some one to 
take care of the place and look after it 
while the workmen are employed. It 
should be a gardener, who could usefully 
employ his time, and who, perhaps, might 
afterwards be permanently engaged if he 
gives satisfaction.” 

“TI know the very man,” said Doctor 
Louis. ‘“ Martin Hartog, who is seeking 
aor A faithful fellow, and capa- 

e. 

“He has a daughter, too,” said Lauret- 
ta’s mother, “ who could look after 
“ The footstools,” said Doctor Louis. 

“ His character is excellent,’ said Lau- 
retta’s mother; “it is a pity he is so ec- 
centric.” 

“His eccentricity,” said Doctor Louis 
to me, “consists in his having opinions. 
For instance, he does not believe in kings 
and queens; he believes in the universal 
equality of man. For another instance, 
he is supposed to be a materialist; yet I 
never heard of his doing wrong to a fel- 
lowman, and I am sure he would scorn to 
rob even the rich. For my part, I have a 
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respect for Martin Hartog, and so has my 
wife, whose only sorrow with respect to 
him is that she cannot convert him.” 

“ He is aconscientious man,” said Lau- 
retta’s mother, “and will faithfully per- 
form any duty he undertakes.” 

“As good an epitaph,” said Doctor 
Louis, “as could be graven upon any 
tombstone.” 

The next day Martin Hartog was en- 
gaged, but when I spoke to him about his 
daughter he declined to allow her to enter 
service. He had always maintained her, 
and he hoped to be always able to do so. 
She could live with him in the gardener’s 
cottage attached to the house, and he 
promised that I should never find her in 
my way. If I objected to her living 
with him in the cottage he would remain 
where he was, and come to his work every 
morning, and if that would not do, why, 
he could not accept the employment I 
offered him. What particularly struck 
me in him was the tender tones in which 
he spoke of his daughter; she was evi- 
dently the treasure of his life. In the 
course of a day or two, when I saw her — 
for Martin was engaged upon his own 
conditions, which were quite suitable to 
me —I was not surprised at this, for she 
was a maiden of singular beauty. 

I pass over all further details with re- 
spect to the house of which I became the 
tenant. It will be sufficient to say that 
the work proceeded satisfactorily, though 
its complete execution occupied a longer 
time than I expected. I spared no money, 
and insisted upon the appointments, within 
and without, being of such an order as to 
be worthy of the dear friends whom I 
hoped to receive oftenas my guests. The 
association between me and the members 
of Doctor Louis's family grew closer and 
more binding in its intimate relationship; 
perfect confidence was established be- 
tween us, and it made me glad to think 
that they regarded me almost as one of 
themselves. I faithfully observed the 
contract into which I had entered with 
Doctor Louis ; nearly three months of the 
twelve belonged to the past, and nothing 
had occurred to disturb my tranquillity. 

Before the end of the week I expected 
to remove from Doctor Louis’s house. 
He and I were frequently together when 
he went to visit those of his patients who 
lived at a distance, and on one occasion 
at this period we had arranged to ride in 
company toa village situated sixteen miles 
from Nerac, and on our return to dine at 
an inn, and visit some caves which had 
just been discovered, and which were said 
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to contain, among other relics of the 
past, bones and skeletons of animals now 
strange to the district. 

On our way out of Nerac we met the 
village postmaa, who gave Doctor Louis 
a letter. He glanced at it, and saying, 
“ Ah, a letter from Emilius,” opened and 
read it as we ambled along the soft forest 
track. 


CHAPTER X. 


A LETTER from Emilius! The words 
seemed to burn themselves on my brain. 
The tone in which they were uttered de- 
noted satisfaction. It was unreasonable, 
I knew, to torture myself about such a 
trifle, but my love for Lauretta was so ab- 
sorbing that the least thing was sufficient 
to prick it into misery. I felt that I might 
as well be jealous of the air that kissed 
her cheek as of a man whom I had never 
seen, and who had given me absolutely no 
cause for jealousy. I do not attempt to 
justify myself; I simply record the fact. 

After reading the letter Doctor Louis 
put it in his pocket, and to my great com- 
fort presently spoke upon the subject that 
occupied my mind. Had-he not done so I 
should myself have managed to approach 
it, and in so doing might have betrayed 


myself, as I feared would be the case 
when Lauretta had mentioned the names 


of Eric and Emilius. The doctor com- 
menced by asking whether in any of our 
conversations he had ever referred to two 
young friends of his, Eric and Emilius, 
from one of whom he had just received a 
letter. I answered no, but that once Lau- 
retta had spoken of them in a tone which 
made me curious about them. 

“They are brothers, I believe,” I ob- 
served. 

“ Yes,” said Doctor Louis, “ twin broth- 
ers, who commenced life with a strange 
history — which,” he added, ‘somewhat 
reverses the order of things.” 

“ Are they young?” I asked. 

“ Within a year or two of your own age. 
In all likelihood you and they will meet. 
If I thought the story would interest you 
I would relate it.” 

“It would be certain to interest me,” I 
said, with a successful attempt at calm- 
ness, “if only for the reason that Lauretta 
first spoke to me of the brothers. She 
said they were handsome, brave, and 
strong, and that she was sure I should 
like them.” 

“ Did she say so much?” said Doctor 
Louis. “ But, after all, that is not strange, 
for they and she were playmates together 
whea they were quite young children. It 
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is, however, a long time since they met. 
Eric and Emilius left Nerac three years 
ago, for the purpose of travelling and see- 
ing something of the world.” 

“Lauretta spoke of them as special 
friends.” 

“Yes, yes; women of her and her 
mother’s stamp are very constant in their 
friendships and affections. The esteem 
of such is worth the winning; and you, 
Gabriel, have won it.” 

“It has rejoiced me to believe so; it 
rejoices me still more to hear you confirm 
my belief.” 

“Let what I tell you of these young 
men be in confidence between us.” 

“Tt shall be, sir.” 

“ My wife is familiar with the story, but 
I doubt whether Lauretta has ever heard 
it. There is, in truth, a mystery in it.” 

“ Which will make it all the more inter- 
esting.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps. There is in the 
human mind a strange leaning towards the 
weird and fantastic.” 

Before we returned to Nerac on the 
evening of this day Doctor Louis fulfilled 
his promise, and told me the story of 
these brothers, which, however, so far as 
they were concerned, proved to be but an 
epilogue to the play. 

“It will serve our purpose,” commenced 
Doctor Louis, “and will tend to brevity 
and simplicity, if in what 1 am about to 
narrate I use only Christian names. Sil- 
vain was the father of Eric and Emilius; 
and strangely enough, these young fel- 
lows being twins, their father was twin 
brother to Kristel. With Silvain I was 
well acquainted, and what I learned and 
knew of him was admirable. Kristel I 
knew less intimately, having fewer oppor- 
tunities. My first meeting with Silvain 
took place in England, long before I met 
my wife. On the Continent it is the prac- 
tice of many fathers to send their sons to 
foreign countries for a few years, to see 
something of other customs than their own 
before they settle down to the serious 
business of life. My father did so by me, 
and I travelled through most of Europe, 
and profited, I hope. However that may 
be, when I was two-and-twenty years of 
age I found myself in England, and in 
that wonderland, London. I do not know 
whether I should have liked to become a 
resident in that turbulent city; we grow 
accustomed to things, and I have grown 
accustomed to the quiet, peaceful life I 
am living and have lived for many happy 
years in our lovely village. It presents 
itself to me, in the form in which I feel it, 
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as a phase of human happiness which is 
not to be excelled. Doubtless it would 
not do for all to think as I do; but each 
man for himself, so long as he is living 
a life that, to a fair extent, is useful to 
others. 

“Well do I remember the evening on 
which I first met Silvain. He was stand- 
ing at the money office of an opera-house ; 
between him and the money-taker some 
difficulty had arisen with respect to the 
payment, and Silvain, being but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the language, had 
a difficulty in understanding and in mak- 
ing himself understood. 1 put the matter 
straight for them, and Silvain and I en- 
tered the opera house together, and sat 
next to each other during the perform- 
ance. Being foreigners we naturally con- 
versed, and the foundation of a friendship 
was laid which was as sincere on his side 
as it was on mine. We made an appoint- 
ment to meet on the following day, and 
thereafter for a long while travelled in 
company, and were seldom apart. Confi- 
dences, of course, were exchanged, and 
we became familiar with each other’s per- 
sonal histories. Mine was simple, and 
was soon told; his had an element of mys- 
tery init. Inthe relation of his story I 


noted what was to me very touching and 


pathetic, and what to him had been the 
cause of a great sorrow. He had, as I 
have informed you, a twin brother, Kris- 
tel, from whom, until he set out for his 
travels, he had never been separated. 
But their father, for some reason which 
I failed to discover, and which also was 
not understood by Silvain, had resolved 
that his sons should not travel in com- 
pany, and had mapped out their separate 
routes in so cunning a manner that with- 
out violating his instructions, they could 
not meet. This was a heavy grief to 
them. Born within a few minutes of each 
other, they had lived, as it were, wedded 
lives ; side by side and hand in hand they 
had grown from boyhood to manhood, 
shared troubles and pleasures, and were in 
rare and perfect harmony. When one 
rejoiced the other rejoiced, when one was 
sad the other was sad. The severance of 
two such natures was therefore no com- 
mon severance, and the scene of their 
last meeting and parting as described to 
me by Silvain, must have been heart- 
rending. 

“¢T felt,’ said Silvain, ‘as if I had lost 
the better part of myself, nay, as if I had 
lost my very self. But that I was con- 
scious, and amenable to ordinary human 
sensations, 1 should have doubted that I 
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lived. It is impossible for me to describe 
my despair; and my brother suffered as I 
suffered. I gathered this from his letters, 
as he must have gathered the knowledge 
of my sufferings from mine. Happily we 
were not debarred from the consolation 
of corresponding with each other. Not 
only routes but dates had been carefully 
prepared by our father, and I knew from 
day to day where Kristel was, and where 
he would be to-morrow. One night—I 
was in Spain at the time —I had a vivid 
dream, in which Kristel played the princi- 
pal part. It was, as most dreams are, 
panoramic, phantasmagoric. There was 
a lake; upon it a pleasure boat; in the 
boat six persons, two boatmen, two ladies, 
and two gentlemen. One of the gentle- 
men was Kristel; the faces of the others 
were strange tome. They were laughing 
and singing and conversing gaily. The 
sails were set, and the boat was ploughing 
its way swiftly onwards. Suddenly the 
sky, which had been fair, became over- 
cast; the boatmen were busy with the 
sails. A lurch, and one of the ladies was 
in the water, struggling for life. Her 
white arms were upraised, her face was 
blanched with terror; in a moment she 
sank. Then my brother stood upright in 
the boat, and plunged into the lake. All 
was confusion. A whirl of clouds, of hu- 
man faces, of troubled waters, upon the 
surface of which Kristel appeared, sup- 
porting the insensible form of the lady. 
They were pulled into the boat, and m 
dream ended. I awoke, much agitated, 
and when the violent beating of my heart 
abated, I wrote an account of my dream, 
omitting no detail. In J next letter to 
Kristel I said nothing of my dream, but 
on the fifth day I received one from him 
in which he gave me an account of the 
perilous adventure, his description tally- 
ing exactly with all the particulars of my 
dream. In this way I discovered that 
there was between me and Kristel a 
strange, mysterious link of sympathy, 
through which each was made acquainted 
with any danger or peril which threatened 
the other.’ ” 
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MRS. JOHN TAYLOR, OF NORWICH. 

I. 

In the earliest years of the present cen- 
tury, when Norwich was in its ascendant 
and giving its intellectual supper parties ; 
when the learned Dr. Sayers was sitting 
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for his likeness to Opie; when Mrs. Bar- 
bauld had retired from Palgrave to the 
suburbs of London; when Elizabeth Gur- 
ney and her beautiful sisters, no longer 
galloping about the country in their riding- 
habits and red boots, were beginning their 
married lives; when little Harriet Marti- 
neau as a child was wandering round 
Castle Hill and trembling in terror at the 
depths below, at the sound of the sticks 
falling with dull thuds upon the feather- 
beds which the careful housewives of 
Norwich were beating in theirdoor ways, 
—in these pre-eventful times there lived 
in a house, not very far from Castle Hill, 
a friend of Mrs. Barbauld’s, a quiet lady, 
Mrs. John Taylor by name, whose home 
was the resort of many of the most culti- 
vated men of the day, and whose delight- 
ful companionship was justly prized and 
valued by them. People used to say it 
was well worth a journey to Norwich to 
spend an evening with Mrs. John Taylor. 
She was Mackintosh’s friend; she was 
Mrs. Barbauld’s dearest friend ; in after 
days John Austin was her son-in law ; John 
Mill and Charles Austin were her inti- 
mates. Her life was spent in the simplest 
fashion. She stayed at home, she darned 
with wool, she read philosophy and po- 
etry, she spoke her mind and she thought 
for herself, while she stitched, and mar- 
keted, and tended her children. 

She was a type of a high-bred simple 
race of women, perhaps more common in 
those days than now. To some people 
seven children and limited means might 
seem a serious obstacle to high mental 
culture, but Mrs. Taylor and her friends 
were of a different way of thinking; they 
were not ashamed of being poor, of at- 
tending to the details of life; they were 
only ashamed of being shabby in spirit, of 
mean aspirations, of threadbare, slovenly 
interests. The seven children, reared in 
a wholesome and temperate, yet liberal- 
minded atmosphere, went their ways in 
after life, well prepared for the world, fully 
portioned with those realities and impres- 
sions which are beyond silver and gold. 
The two daughters, Susan and Sarah, 
both married. Sarah was Mrs. Austin, 
the translator of Ranke, of the “Story 
without an End,” which children have not 
yet ceased to read, the mother of Lady 
Duff Gordon, whose name is also well 
remembered. Susan, the elder daughter, 
became the wife of Dr. Reeve, and the 
mother of Mr. Henry Reeve, the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. Itis by the kind- 
ness of this old friend that the writer has 
been allowed to read many of the letters 


from Mrs. Taylor to her early friend, to 
her daughters, to Dr. Reeve, her son-in- 
law —the faded writing flows in a still 
living stream of interest, solicitude, affec- 
tion, anxiety, and exhortation, flowing on 
in even lines, and showing so much of 
that mingled force, of imagination and 
precision, which goes to make up the lit- 
erary faculty. 

The letters run back to the days before 
Mrs. Taylor’s marriage, and give a vivid 
picture of a young lady’s impressions of 
life a century ago; for it is more than a 
hundred years since Miss Susanna Cook 
sat down to describe what she calls a 
“jaunt to London,” and to recapitulate 
all the crowding interests and delights of 
1776 for the benefit of a friend, Miss Ju- 
dith Dixon, somewhat her junior in years 
and experience, and living tranquilly far 
removed from the metropolis in St. An- 
drew’'s Broad Street in Norwich. 

Miss Susanna dips her pen and traces 
her pretty lines, and the yellow pages 
seem tinted still by the illumination of 
these bygone youthful shining mornings 
and evenings, brilliant anticipations and 
realizations, to say nothing of the dazzling 
lamps of Vauxhall which Miss Cook does 
not fail to visit. The parcel of happy 
people (so she describes her party) con- 
sists of the young lady herself, of a “lively 
young divine ” and his wife, and three sis- 
ters ; nor can Miss Susanna find too much 
praise for the most amiable ‘girls she ever 
met; for the evenings fine beyond expres- 
sion; for Vauxhall itself, which she had 
always admired, but which appears to her 
more enchanting than ever. Let us hope 
that the young ladies, the great-great- 
granddaughters of Miss Cook and her 
companions, still write in the same spirit 
and find balmy sights at the Colonial Ex- 
hibition and elsewhere, as well as lively 
young divines to escort them. But this 
is perhaps hoping too much, for I am told 
the race no longer exists. Nothing, how- 
ever, not even a jaunt to London, is abso- 
lutely perfect, either in this age, or in the 
last. “ Pity me!” writes the young lady, 
“Garrick played Hamlet at Drury Lane 
last night, and we might as well have at- 
tempted to move St. Paul’s as to get 
in. The crowd was inconceivable.” Our 
youthful company are only consoled at the 
opera by the voice of the “Siren Leoni.” 
Susanna steadily follows up the records of 
her sight-seeing; she visits Wedgwood’s 
classic potteries, which were then the 





fashion, she describes the models brought 
jover by Sir William Hamilton. Her 
| friends also take her to the Exhibition of 
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the Royal Academy of or where 
the young ladies, we are told, “ divert the 
gentlemen by delivering opinions with all 
the arrogance of connoisseurs.” 

Some of us may know Ramberg’s de- 
lightful print of an exhibition some ten 

ears later, in 1787, of which a fine copy 
is in the studio of our own president of 
1886. As one looks at the picture, the 
century rolls off, the sleeping palace awak- 
ens, the ladies in their nodding plumes, 
the courtly gentlemen, with their weil- 
dressed legs and swords, exchange greet- 
ings. We seem at home in the unpre- 
tending rooms with the familiar pictures 
on the walls (the dear little strawberry girl 
is hanging there among the rest); the 
originals of those charming figures we all 
know so well, are depicted gazing up at 
their own portraits. Rules and regula- 
tions must have been less strictly meas- 
ured out then than they are now, for 
although umbrellas did not then play that 
important part which belongs to them at 
present, sticks and swords without number 
seem to have been boldly introduced into 
the gallery, to say nothing of a little dog 
frisking merrily in the foreground. 

The experience of each generation va- 
ries in turn, with its dress and peculiari- 
ties; ours is (as yet) exempt from certain 
trials which are feelingly alluded to by 
Miss Cook in her correspondence, and of 
which Madame d’Arblay, Mrs. Barbauld, 
and others also bitterly complain. The 
elegant ladies of Sir Joshua’s powdering 
times certainly had their own trials. We 
find the young traveller warmly congratu- 
lating her friend Judith upon a marvellous 
escape; where other headdresses_ suc- 
cumbed, Judith’s feather had remained 
steady in its place. Susanna has seen 
many distresses occasioned by these fash- 
ionaile embellishments ; among the suffer- 
ers she mentions two ladies unfortunately 
sitting next each other at a concert, 
“ whose heads met and becoming immedi- 
ately entangled, the attempts they made 
to extricate themselves only increased the 
difficulty, until, finally, one of the fabrics 
was demolished.” Another tragic story 
is that of a belle dancing in a coté//on who 
seems suddenly to have “lost the whole 
of a majestic superstructure which rolled 
backwards while the company fled from 
the cataclysm;” one can imagine, says 
Miss Cook, “the falling curls and the 
clouds of powder, and the despair of the 
poor victim of this vertigo.” 

Susanna gives another page or two to 
the fashions ; she describes what she calls 
“an anecdote upon Lady Harriet Foley 
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which made quite a bustle.” This lady 
appeared at court after her marriage in a 
suit of white lutestring trimmed with 
large bunches of acorns, of which the cups 
had really grown upon oak-trees. The 
idea was immediately seized upon, the 
fashion adopted, and the dresses for a 
masquerade at Carlyle House which fol- 
lowed were whimsical and ridiculous to 
the highest degree. It must have been 
on this occasion that one has read of 
ladies appearing with whole branches of 
oak, roughly sawn off, and balanced on 
their powdered heads. 

The same gift which stood Mrs. Taylor 
in such good stead in later life, that power 
of throwing herself into her surroundings, 
of a and enjoying the gifts of 
others, marks her early experiences. She 
has a decided taste for human nature. 
There are so many different sorts of peo- 
ple, she says. Her artless enthusiasm for 
the lovely Miss a who had been 
singing at Norwich, will not surprise any 
of those who have lately seen the enchant- 
ing portrait of the wife, mother, and grand- 
mother of the Sheridans,—the saint, as 
Garrick called her a hundred years ago, 
and whom one might well be inclined to 
canonize now that the hundred years are 
past. 


II. 

Now and again our young traveller 
varies her correspondence with certain 
philosophical disquisitions upon the frivo- 
lous diversions in which she sees most 
women engaged ; the idle amusements they 
so ardently desire furnish her with sub- 
jects of wonder and amazement. Life was 
meant for better things, she says, and not 
least to render ourselves in all our capaci- 
ties as serviceable as we possibly can. 
And this outward grace of good-will in the 
creed of the then inhabitants of Norfolk 
meant something very substantial, and 
was represented by many visible signs: 
kind offices, turkeys, Norfolk pippins, 
strings of sausages, long visits cordially 
welcomed from impecunious relatives, 
were all a part of it. 

Perhaps, as these early letters flow on, 
the sympathetical Judith may have begun 
to surmise some events in prospect. 
There is an indefinable change in the 
style, there are allusions to the writer’s 
happy lot, to a delightful succession of 
guests and surprises. Although Susanna 
declares that a certain serenity of mind is 
absolutely necessary to improvement, we 
hear of picnics, excursions, and riding 
parties. Her enthusiastic admiration of a 
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moonlight night is productive of diversion 
to her friends, she says, who laugh at her 
raptures while she rails at their want of 
taste. One cannot help seeing the pic- 
ture, as she unconsciously sketches it in, 
the animated young horsewoman, the 
happy young company, that friend in par- 
ticular who is laughing, coming along the 
moonlit lane. Surely it is an absorbing 
hour of life which has dawned for Miss 
Susanna; and before long moonlight, phil- 
osophy, serenity of mind—all are re- 
solved into the important fact that Mr. 
John Taylor, the “ excellent young man to 
whom she is so soon to be united,” has 
appeared upon the scene. There is finally 
a demure, dignified, yet warm-hearted let- 
ter from the bride, Mrs. John Taylor, to 
her old friend Judith, who is also married 
by this time, and Judith no longer, but 
“my dear Mrs. Beecroft.” Mrs. Taylor 
unconsciously throws the light of her owa 
warm and happy hearth upon her exhorta- 
tions to her friend. 


The constant desire [she says] of a wife of 
giving pleasure to her husband, makes even 
trifling affairs of some importance ; this affords 
that stimulus which is so needful to keep the 
active mind from weariness and lassitude. I 
feel too much on your account, beloved friend, 
to salute you with the usual forms of con- 
gratulation [she concludes]; may as much 
happiness be yours as this life affords. 


Mrs. Taylor herself and her husband 
only “wish to tread in the peaceful paths 
of life.” Mr. Taylor was established in 
business at Norwich, and here he and his 
Susanna settled down in the year 1778 
after a wedding tour to the north. They 
seitle among their friends and their kins- 
folk. In due time children begin to figure 
in the closely written pages despatched to 
aunts and adjacent relatives, and with lit- 
tle John and little Richard follow the usual 
categories of a young mother’s happy 
trials and anxious joys. Mr. Taylor’s 
business also flourishes. They do not 
want for money, for their wishes are mod- 
erate enough to be fulfilled. While the 
children fill the little home and the cares 
increase, new friends gather round. 

We have most of us at one time or an- 
other known the old Norse settlement, 
where the Danish fleets once landed be- 
fore the sea rolled back, leaving the old 
city of Norwich high and dry upon its hill- 
side, with its busy interests, its pleasant 
homes, its lively inhabitants, whose com- 
panionship seems to have been seasoned 


with a certain flavor of independent | 


thought and a taste of Attic salt blown in 





from the neighboring bays and shores and 
promontories; and, indeed, the life of a 
community within an hour’s journey from 
the sea is one to which certain happy 
moods and sudden upliftings must neces- 
sarily belong. Within easy reach of Nor- 
wich stands Felbrigge, once the home 
of the Windhams, the “hillside ridge,” 
among the woods and avenues of oak, 
with its glorious sights of sky and sea 
beyond; there is also Cromer, between 
billows of down and broad reaches of sil- 
ver sand; still nearer at hand is Earlham 
Hall, the birthplace of the Gurneys — that 
stately old house among lawns and spread- 
ing trees, where Wilberforce used to rest 
upon a pleasant bench which is still 
pointed out; whither Elizabeth Fry re- 
turned from time to time, and where we 
sometimes hear of Mrs. Taylor spending 
a summer’s afternoon. At Holkham, an- 
other neighboring place, Mr. Coke (as an 
epigrammatic historian tells us) was then 
making poor land fertile, and in return for 
half a million so liberally spent was des- 
tined to be set upon some ten years later 
by the furious Norwich mob. Mrs. Tay- 
lor speaks of visiting at Holkham, and 
hopes “they may enjoy themselves not- 
withstanding the French.” 

She was already popular and much made 
of in her own little world, and also visited 
by friends from other circles. Mrs. Proc- 
ter remembers her own step-father, Basil 
Montagu, speaking with regard and ad- 
miration of the quiet Norwich lady. An- 
other name often occurs in her letters, that 
of one of the most brilliant and popular 
men of those brilliant times, Sir James 
Mackintosh, for whom Madame de Stael 
and Napoleon (for once agreeing) both ex- 
pressed their admiration. Madame de 
Stael used to go so far-as to say that Sir 
James was among Englishmen the most 
interesting man she had ever met. On 
one occasion when he and Madame de 
Stael alone outstayed a brilliant company 
at Bowood, Lord Lansdowne told Mrs. 
Kemble that in all his life he had never 
heard anything to approach the varied 
charm of the dialogue of these two distin- 
guished people. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s feeling for Mrs. 
Taylor must have been of a different order 
from that which the brilliant Corinne in- 
spired. How homely, how genuine, are 
his kind words to the quiet Norwich 
housewife! “I ought to be made per- 
manently better by contemplating such a 
mind as yours,” he writes; and he dwells 
affectionately upon her goodness, her 
fidelity in. friendship, that “industrious 
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benevolence which requires a vigorous 
understanding and a decisive character.” 
“ The assize week brought us Mr. Mack- 
intosh and Basil Montagu,” Mrs. Taylor 
says in aletter to Dr. Reeve. “ Mackin- 
tosh spent an evening with us alone. He 
was brilliant, instructive, sentimental —in 
fact, everything that the various powers of 
his mind would enable him to be.” 

In the little Norwich parlor, as in the 
Bowood drawing-room, one can imagine 
Mackintosh pouring out his delightful 
flood of talk, while Mrs. Taylor, like the 
princess in the fairy tale, sits listening, 
without time to intermit her labors, as 
she stitches at the shirts of the sleeping 
brothers up-stairs. 


III. 


THE Taylors belonged to the sturdy, 
sensible, stoical school which flourished 
in the beginning of the century, amid the 
alarms and catastrophes all round about; 
the great wars, the momentous struggles 
of Napoleon’s ambition, the heavings of 
the French Revolution. This quiet En- 
glish household was only in so far differ- 
ent from a hundred others that its mistress 
was a woman possessing more strength of 
mind, character, and perception than falls 
to the lot of many. 

A friend who still remembers Mrs. Tay- 
lor has described her as follows: “I used 
to see Mrs. John Taylor at Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s, when I was a mere child, so that 
my recollections are only of her appear- 
ance and manner. She could never have 
been tall and handsome as her two daugh- 
ters were ; but she had fine dark grey eyes, 
and marked features. Her voice was deep- 
toned, her way of speaking decided and 
clear.” Mrs. Taylor, we are told, cared 
little for appearances ; her dress was apt 
to be unbecoming. It was Lucy Aiken 
who used to describe how she would go 
on darning her sons’ grey worsted stock- 
ings while she was holding her own with 
Brougham, or Mackintosh, or Southey — 
flashing out epigrams at a roomful. of 
wits. 

Mr. Reeve has sometimes described his 
grandmother in later days ; actively ruling 
in her little kingdom, full of care and hos- 
pitality and help for others, occupied with 
every household interest; although deli- 
cate in health, yet toiling daily up the hill 
to the great Norwich market, to cater for 
her family, followed by a maid carrying 
the brimming baskets. There is some- 
thing which reminds one of Mrs. Carlyle 
in the raciness and originality of Susanna 
Taylor’s mind, as well as in the keen in- 





terest she gives to all the details of her 
home, and to the necessities of the peo- 
ple she comes across. She is happier 
than Jane Carlyle in the good and happy 
children growing up around her, upon 
whom she can pour out all the warmth 
and energy of her affections. 

Dr. Reeve seems to have been a sort of 
adopted son of the house long before his 
engagement to Susan the younger, and to 
have lived and grown up among all these 
young people, and to have been very near 
the mother’s heart. He is sorely missed 
when the time comes for his dents 
from among them. 


I rather envy Mr. Frenshaw [writes Mrs. 
Taylor] when I see him mending pens and 
poring over small print; my eyes are some- 
what more bedimmed than usual, for the 
overflow now and then in spite of myself. 
Cowper says in his address to his mother’s 
picture, — 

Where thou art gone 

Adieus and Farewells are a sound unknown. 
In this odd world they seem to be the most 
common of all words. To be sure, partings 
and meetings give variety to our existence; 
but I am now grown so dull as not to want 
variety. If I should wish for any, I must be 
contented to have it all second-hand. And so, 
when you have seen London and the Lakes 
and Edinburgh, all of which I know and have 
seen in former days, you may tell me what 
you think of them. 

Nothing at present suits my taste so well 
[she says in another letter] as Susan’s Latin 
lessons and her philosophical old master. 
. . « When we get to Cicero’s discussions on 
the nature of the soul, or Virgil’s fine descrip- 
tions, my mind is filled up. Life is either a 
dull round of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
or a spark of ethereal fire just kindled. 

Do not suppose I am beginning or ever will 
begin to preach to you. We know each 
other’s opinions upon these topics, and we 
equally despise any shackles for the human 
mind but those which God and Nature impose 
upon us. But if we endeavor to escape from 
these, we certainly subject ourselves to others 
infinitely more galling. 


What a good friend she must have been 
for a young man at his start in life — 
what a good companion! Her letters are 
full of charming sense, of useful and pleas- 
ant suggestions, and as one quotes at ran- 
dom one feels that they contain a hundred 
things which ought still to be said to the 
young, still to be felt by the old. 

On one occasion, after enumerating sev- 
eral remarkable people, she names a cer- 
tain Mr. Wishaw. 


I would not have said so much about a ° 
person you know nothing of, but for the com- 
fortable feeling that people of the right sort are 
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always to be found, and also that they are some- 
times happily thrown in our way; nothing 
tends more to enjoyment than to keep up a 
taste for their company whenever and wher- 
ever it can be had, instead of fancying that 
excellence is the exclusive production of past 
times or distant parts. 


Is there not a whole philosophy of good 
sense in all this? Mrs. Taylor was no 
optimist like her friend Mrs. Opie; she 
had no exaggerated ideas of life and its 
possibilities; but she fully realized what 
was possible, and she held faithfully and 
gratefully to the blessings within her 
grasp. She continues very warmly at- 
tached to her young correspondent. “ The 
very feelings which have produced such a 
friendship must perpetuate it,” she says; 
and few people knew better than she did 
what it was to possess warm and enthusi- 
astic friends. 

So she writes on, discoursing, philoso- 
phizing, throwing out the suggestions of 
her bright and practical mind as they 
occur to her, and we cannot do better than 
to go on quoting the passages as they 
occur. Here is one of her sensible sen- 
tentious observations. 


There is no surer way of becoming ac- 
quainted with our own mind than by the effect 
produced upon it by the conduct of others; if 
we can tolerate vice and folly, we may grow 
fondof them in time. Perhaps [she continues] 
you can bear witness to the truth of another 
remark, that people generally wrap themselves 
up in a solemn kind of reserve, and particu- 
larly those who have taken upon themselves 
the task of enlightening the world. It is to 
be accounted for from the jealousy and fear of 
losing a reputation once acquired, by the un- 
guarded frankness of colloquial intercourse. 
Be it ours, my dear friend, raerrily to philoso- 
phise, sweetly to play the fool. Strange 
counsel to a young man in a grave university. 


Through all the tumult of the early 
years of the century the Taylors’ home 
pursues its steady life. The elder boys 
grow up and go out into the world; little 
Sally, the pet of the family, who is to 
translate Ranke in after life, is beginning 
to write in round hand; Susan is still Mr. 
Frenshaw’s pupil; of herself Mrs. Taylor 
writes : — 


For my part I never valued life more than I 
do at present, yet I think it would be a relief 
to me to feel as if I could be spared; but per- 
haps in this I deceive myself, and one of the 
charms of the world may be that I am still 
wanted in it. It is a pleasant world after all, 
and for your comfort, my dear friend, let me 
tell you that it is not only pleasant at that 
delicious season which we may denominate the 
morning of our existence,—there is a chast- 


ened, a temperate kind of happiness, which is 
perhaps to the full as desirable as the more 
glowing sensations of our early days. 


She is greatly interested in the Edin- 
burgh Review, then in its earliest num- 
bers. It was first published in 1802; Jef- 
frey, Brougham, and Sydney Smith were 
its founders, clothing the new-born poten- 
tate in the Whig colors, blue and yellow. 
Doctor Reeve, who had then only just 
taken his degree at Edinburgh, contrib- 
uted some articles to the first numbers. 
Reviews have their own life and growth. 
This one toned down with time; but in 
its early days it was somewhat over-vig- 
orous and unsparing in its measure. Mrs. 
Taylor has been reading a review of the 
“ Life of Cowper,” and the busy lady, dis- 
pensing her loaves and fishes, still finds 
time to review the reviewer, and to add 
her own excellent comment to the text. 
She says :— 


Mr. Hayley’s style wants that majestic 
simplicity with which such a character as 
Cowper’s should have been portrayed. He 
thinks it necessary too, as Mr. Jeffrey ob- 
serves, to praise everybody. This is so like 
the misses who call ail their insipid acquaint- 
ance ‘‘sweet,’’ and ‘‘interesting,’’ that it 
makes me rather sick. A biographer is good 
for nothing who does not give those touches, 
those lights and shadows which identify his 
characters; on this account I do not like a 
remark, of the reviewer that Mrs. Unwin’s 
little j€alousies of Lady Austen might as well 
have been passed over in silence. If the 
weaknesses of excellent people are to be con- 
cealed, how shall we form an accurate impres- 
sion of human nature? 


It would certainly be difficult to tell 
one person from another. Again she 
says :— 


Nothing can operate more powerfully against 
the attainment of excellences in every species 
of composition, than the indiscriminate praise, 
and false tenderness, which prevent those 
writers who are capable of higher degrees of 
improvement from endeavoring sedulously to 
aim at greater perfection, or which lead those 
who are incapable to trouble the public at 
all. I have been witness to such extravagant 
praises bestowed upon inferior compositions, 
especially in London, that I rejoice in the 
more hardy criticism of our northern metrop- 
olis, not from a desire to depreciate, but from 
a conviction that, the more completely both 
books and characters find their proper stations, 
the better it will be for society. I think the 
““E. R.’? contains just but not ill-natured 
criticism. 

If I were inclined to make an appeal for 
any person who has fallen under the lash, it 
would be for Robert Southey, whose experi- 





ments in poetry I acknowledge to be many of 
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them fantastic and extravagant, but they are 
the experiments of a man of genius... . I 
think we ought to be thankful to litera’ 
pioneers. . . . After all that can be said as 
an apology for the new school of poets, they 
(themselves) must find the exact boundary 
between simplicity and childish puerility. 
Iv. 

ONE important element of daily life in 
England all this time must not be over- 
looked, and that was, the prevailing fear 
of a French invasion which constantly 
haunted people’s minds. Sir George Na- 
pier, in his memoirs, tells us that he 
heard from Soult himself that the project 
was in fact strongly in the emperor’s 
mind. England was not unprepared, and 
Norfolk was ready to play her part. Mrs. 
Taylor describes the start of the Norwich 
volunteers :— 


I begin to think people may make a joke of 
anything if they try; but I was never less dis- 
posed to be merry than this morning when in 
the midst of pouring rain our volunteers with 
three cheers bade farewell to their native city ; 
Mr. Houghton, the clergyman, gave a break- 
fast on the occason by candle-light. Dear 
little Mary looked on with wondering eyes at 
her old friends transformed into soldiers. If 
the French land in Norfolk, I shall expect 
prodigies of valor from you. What do you 
think of Richard in his scarlet uniform? Of 
all things this is the last sight I should have 
dreamed of seeing. 


The French never landed in Norfolk, 
but an event which Mrs. Taylor contem- 
plates with far less equanimity is begin- 
ning to foreshadow its coming. Mr. 
Frenshaw’s pupil is still following her 
Greek lessons and sewing her seams, but 
she is also growing up day by day and 
hour by hour as maidens of fifteen are apt 
to do, and her mother (as is the way of 
mothers) is among the last to realize this 
fact. Little Susan, who leaves her dress- 
ing-things behind her, who has to be re- 
minded to tie up parcels securely, who 
but yesterday was a baby, —is it possible 
that already a woman’s lite and cares are 
awaiting her, and that the young doctor is 
thinking of her as a helpmate and com- 
panion for life! The extraordinary fact 
seems to have taken Mrs. Taylor quite 
by surprise. Mothers and daughters of 
our own time are in a different attitude 
from the affectionate but Minerva-like 
terms on which they were content to re- 
main in the days of which we are writing. 
I have heard it lately said with truth, that 
the difference of feeling now existing be- 
tween parents and children, far exceeds 
the natural divergence of a single genera- 





tion. A whole revolution of opinion and 
impulse has come about within the last 
twenty years, dividing even young moth- 
ers from their growing daughters. It 
must require some generosity and intellect 
in a parent to discriminate between what 
is harmless in itself, though it may abso- 
lutely jar against her own instincts and 
prejudices, and that which borders upon 
the common and the reckless, to use no 
harsher words. Mothers and daughters 
in those days were upon terms which we 
can scarcely realize now. There was a 
decorum, a deliberation, a stiffness in 
their intercourse which could perhaps 
better be carried out before posts, tele- 
grams, daily papers, had multiplied occu- 
pation, familiarity, and consequent haste. 
It was Mrs. Taylor’s belief, for instance, 
that during her girls’ absence from home 
“their moral improvement would keep 
pace with their intellectual, thanks to the 
observations and discussions they would 
receive by letter.” All these grand words 
mean nothing more, after all, than that the 
mother is ever thinking, hoping, planning 
for her children’s well-doing and safety. 

Susan is, however, to know nothing of 
Dr. Reeve’s ardent feelings ; not one word 
is to reveal to her the romance of which 
the web is silently weaving about her. 
She is only sixteen; she is to goon with 
her lessons, to see something of the 
world, to “ practise housekeeping and the 
culinary arts, that she may not from mere 
inexperience make mistakes which her 
husband would not like ;” but no glimpse 
of his real feeling is to be allowed to her. 
One feels sorry for the poor lover, and yet 
how wise is the mother’s appeal to him 
not yet to disturb her young daughter’s 
serene and innocent mind ! — 


Prove [she says] that you can, as you said 
to me, command your feelings. The way to 
allow mind and body to come to perfection is 
to suffer them to ripen by degrees. 

If you knew what harm it would do to 
substitute constrained manners for innocent 
frankness, and to carry forward Susan’s atten- 
tion to distant objects, instead of bestowing 
the whole force of her mind upon present sub- 
jects... 


And then comes a little relenting sym- 
pathy :— 

When either you or I am inclined to tor- 
ment ourselves with fruitless wishes, let us 
have the comfort of thinking there is always 
one person we can sit down and open our 
hearts to. 


The anxious mother writes page after 
page to her would-be son-in-law, half scold- 
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ing, half soothing. Why does he want to 
settle in London? Why is he not satis- 
fied with Norwich and Norwich life ? 


Dr. Alderson [she says], after reading me 
those letters of Mrs. Opie’s which completely 
prove that the whole fraternity of authors, 
artists, lecturers, and publick people get such 
an insatiable appetite for praise, that nothing 
but the greatest adulation can prevent their 
being miserable, came to this sentence: ‘* Dr. 
Reeve, like a sensible man, prefers London to 
Norwich.”’ ‘‘Is that a proof of sense,”’ said 
I, ‘‘to reject what you allow is an extraor- 
dinary chance of settling to advantage in a 
place, because it contains but 40,000 inhab- 
itants! ’’ 


Meanwhile, in 1805, Mrs. Taylor gives 
an account of another talk with Dr. Alder- 
son: “* Whata pityit is that Dr. Reeve 
should not settle here,’ says Dr. Alderson, 
‘when there is so fine an opening and no- 
body to fill up the vacancy at the hospital ; 
but London, I suppose > *Yes,’ said 
I, ‘he has contracted something of the dis- 
ease which people acquire by living there 
—a sort of feeling that no other place is 
fit to live in.’” To which the kind old 
doctor replies by reminding Mrs. Taylor 
that he, himself, will be dead before very 
long, and that this is an additional reason 
for Dr. Reeve’s return to Norwich. And 
very soon, and with very good reason, Dr. 
Reeve seems to have made up his mind, 
and to have given up all thought of set- 
tling away from Norwich, and, premature 
though it may have appeared to the poor 
anxious mother, he seems to have dis- 
closed his feelings to his future wife. 

Then Susan goes to London to visit 
Mrs. Barbauld, and improve her mind, 
and the engagement is formally an- 
nounced. Her mother is glad she reads 
poetry with Mrs. Barbauld, and delighted 
she has been to the play. Here comes a 
gentle motherly rebuke :— 





It would have been better if Reeve had not 
accompanied you to Stoke Newington; we 
must not only mind our P.’s and Q.’s, but our 
**R.’s.”? You know how freely I like to talk 
to you about everything. Do not showa kind 
of weakness, which in the end never fails to 
lower a woman, even in the estimation of a 
lover! Men may be gratified first by possess- 
ing unbounded influence over the mind of a 
woman, but they generally despise her for it in 
the end. One of the great evils in contracting 
engagements of this sort at such an early age 
as yours is the full disclosure of affections 
owing to the innocent simplicity of youth, 
which a woman at a more advanced period, 
from a due sense of propriety, would certainly 
in some measure have concealed. For the 
future show Reeve that you, like him, can 





bear absence when absence is necessary, and 
that the only way to be fit for the duties of 
life hereafter is to perform them with the ut- 
most zeal and alacrity now. 


How admirable is all this, how Spartan, 
how sensible, — and how difficult to carry 
out! And then comes a touching little 
bit of sentiment on Mrs. Taylor’s own ac- 
count :— 


Your father has just reminded me that to- 
morrow. is my birthday. What a difference 
between the beginning of life and the close; 
solicitude on one’s own account seems quite 
extinguished as far as relates to this world, 
not so for one’s children. Towards them it 
will remain to the last moment; but I will 
endeavor to make it useful without being 
troublesome to you. 


Other admonitions follow, warnings 
against want of attention to respectful 
demeanor such as is never to be observed 
in well-bred girls; and then, very mother- 
like, at the end of the letter: — 


Now I have written this letter, I have a 
great mind to burn it, I am so unwilling to 
give you a moment’s pain, but if you take it 
as a proof of love, and determine to profit by 
it, it will rather give you pleasure. 

When you are absent it is a great effort to 
think of faults. I would rather sit down and 
cry for your company. 


One letter winds up with a quotation 
from one of the lover’s epistles. He com- 
plains that he has heard nothing for sev- 
eral weeks. And here it is not possible 
to sympathize as much as usual when the 
mother points out to the daughter that she 
should not encourage her lover to expect 
to hear more often than is convenient. 

Mrs. Taylor, as other mothers have 
been and will be again, is still perturbed 
by her son-in-law’s impatience, by his in- 
eradicable conviction that two people can 
live at the same expense as one. Little 
by little, however, difficulties are removed. 
Mr. Reeve’s father promises hima good 
allowance; all is made smooth for the 
young couple’s future, and at last they are 
married in the autumn of 1807. A house 
belonging to the Kerrison family had been 
taken in Surrey Street. We hear of many 
details ; linen and boilers, and pails, and 
brushes, and scouring-cloths ; a faithful 
Mary is engaged, who falls ill from over- 
scrubbing and has to be nursed. The 
good mother is there ready to see to ev- 
erything, to nurse, to shop, to order. She 
writes full and detailed accounts of every- 
thing that is in preparation for the home. 
“Don’t you wonder we can be interested 
in anything,” she says, “ while these riv- 
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ers of blood are flowing on the Continent, 
— to complete the triumph of a tyrant, 
and to rivet the chains of poor, subju- 
gated, unhappy Europe? But neverthe- 
ess, whatever is going on round about, 
people happily go on being interested in 
their own lives, and in those belonging to 
them.” 

Perhaps the most charming letter in the 
whole collection is one from Mrs. Taylor 
to her husband, towards the end of their 
peaceful married life, in which, in that 
still steady and exquisitely finished hand- 
writing, she treats of “the only subject of 
deep interest to either of them,” and re- 
capitulates the family history. There is 
something almost biblical in the calm out- 
look, in the benediction at the end of this 
long and loving life. ‘As the father and 
mother of seven children, we have reason 
to be thankful that they are what they are, 
and to hope that their descendants may 
do them as much credit, and give them 
as much comfort, . .. that John and his 
wife are living in a handsome, commodi- 
ous house in a polite and pleasant neigh- 
borhood is a gratifying circumstance as 
far as health is concerned.” Mrs. Taylor 
is only afraid that ¢eéy children may not 
sufficiently remember that this style of 
living is entirely dependent upon the fa- 
ther’s life and exertions. She next comes 
to her beloved Richard, “ with all his val- 
uable acquirements, his genuine humility, 
disinterested kindness, undeviating integ- 
rity.” How wise is the manner of her 
wish to help him! “I knowno other way 
to make ourselves tolerably easy about 
this dear, clever child of ours, than to let 
him be the arbiter of his own destiny.” 
She feels, she writes, “that each one of 
them should attain to that measure of 
independence which it is in the parents’ 
power to bestow, at whatever cost to 
themselves.” Then of another of her 
sons: “It would embitter my latter days 
if I thought that there was anything stand- 
ing against Edward which would distress 
him, or that he should owe to the favor of 
his brethren what he is realy entitled to 
from you; ... it is sometimes as much 
a parent’s duty to deviate from the equal 
distribution of property as it is in general 
to adhere to it. What I have to give 
goes to Sally and Deborah, because they 
want it more than my other daughters.” 
The whole letter breathes a spirit of wis- 
dom and good sense and tender justice, 
and is, indeed, a model of impartiality and 
unselfish good judgment. The mother is 
ill and alone at Norwich; but she forbids 
the father to mention this to the son with 
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whom he is staying. “You know how 
well I can bear being alone if I have but 
books, which I am sure never to want.” 
It is in this same letter that Mrs. Taylor 
speaks of occasional talks with her “ ec- 
centric lodger” John Stuart Mill. 

As time goes on Susanna Taylor among 
other gifts cultivates that most precious 
art, Part d’étre grandmére. For her 
child’s child her warm heart seems to 
thaw the formalities of her time and age. 
It is touching to hear of the faithful re- 
membrances of long-ago games at coach- 
and-horses, in which grandmamma is the 
horse, and “ darling,” as she calls her lit- 
tle grandson, is the coachman. “But I 
shall have no room for love to Darling 
Boy,” she writes somewhere; “he must 
have almost lost the idea of Norwich 
grandmamma.” The grandchild occupies 
her mind, and delights her heart; how 
proud she is of his cleverness and bright 
intellect! She tries to excuse her weak- 
ness on utilitarian principles, and frames 
a scheme in which the grandparents are 
to spoil in exact proportion to the par- 
ents’ inflexibility. 

Sally, the younger daughter, is also the 
mother of a little daughter, much beloved 
by “mamama,” as she calls Mrs. Taylor. 
The present writer has still before her as 
she writes the image of Lucy, Lady Duff 
Gordon, that noble Spanish-looking _ 
of whom as Sally’s baby there are suc 
pretty details. “I understand all her lan- 
guage ; the rubbish drawer is her delight,” 
says Mrs. Taylor, and then she adds, “It 
is time she left me, for I am growing to 
be too fond of Sally’s child.” 

My story is slender enough. The fig- 
ures come and go. That of the young 
doctor disappears far too early from the 
peaceful scene —for peaceful it is amid 
the storms and catastrophes of that time, 
when the selfish ambitions of the ambi- 
tious could only be atoned for by the 
steady moderation and unselfish wisdom 
of the honorable unknown. 

Susanna Taylor died in 1823. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Reeve, was with her to 
the last. ANNE RITCHIE. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SIEGE BABY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BOOTLE’S BABY,’’ ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 


In the merry month of May, 1857, three 
bright-faced girls were sitting very close 
together in the morning-room of an En- 
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lish country house. They were very 
ons, stitching as if for dear life, for their 
work was destined to begin a long journey 
before another week had gone by, a jour- 
ney to the shining East, whither another 
daughter of the house had gone as a bride 
a little more than a year previously. 

It was very fine and dainty work with 
which they were occupied; Maud was 
putting the finishing touches to a gown 
made of flimsy cambric and delicate lace, 
tucked and embroidered until my brain 
aches to think of it,a gown with a very 
long skirt and a very small body; while 
on the other side of the window Grace 
was just — a little shirt, which in 
size was a match for the body of the gown ; 
and Kate was putting a beautiful patch of 
silk embroidery on the corner ofan article, 
which I am told is called a head-flannel. 

Upstairs, a large box was already 
packed and awaiting these and some few 
other additions to its contents ere ™ set 
off on its travels; and over in Muttra- 
pore, the object of all this affectionate 
forethought was just beginning to eat her 
dinner. 

She was quite a girl, and very pretty, 
with fair hair hanging in soft curls on 
either side of her round young cheeks and 
very blue serene eyes. She was wearing 
a muslin gown of a pale pink color, with 
white lace about the slightly opened throat 
and within the wide sleeves. 

She ate her soup in silence, which was 
not broken by her husband on the other 
side of the round table. Twice she looked 
at him in wonder, as if it was an unusual 
thing for him to be so quiet. 

“Is anything the matter, Charlie?” she 
asked at fast. 

He looked up with a start. 

“Oh! No, my darling; what made you 
ask?” 

“ Nothing, only that you have been so 
long without saying anything,” she an- 
swered, 

“T’m tired, that’s all,” he said. But he 
said it with an effort, which did not escape 
a pair of glittering black eyes which were 
watching his every movement and expres- 
sion. “What have you been doing to- 
day?” 

“Lady Marjory came over just after 
he went this morning — and brought the 

aby. Such a dear little thing, and takes 
notice already, Charlie. Yes, it does in- 
deed, for it opened its eyes and fairly 
laughed at me.” 

“You don’t say so,” he said, with a very 
fair show of interest. “And how is Lady 
Marjory?” 








“Oh! wonderfully weil. And, Charlie, 
she declares that there is no such blessing 
in India as to have a baby —it gives one 
such an occupation. I” —with a blush 
and a downward look —“shall be very 
glad when September comes.” 

“ And I,” said he heartily. 

“ And I had letters from the girls too. 
The box is to start about the middle of 
this month. And it will contain every- 
thing I can possibly need for — for Sep- 
tember.” 

“ That’s awfully good of them.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? And poor Maud says it 
is so hard not to have the baby there. 
You know I told them I should send a 
portrait home as soon as possible, but 
Maud says what’s the good of a piece of 
glass, with a cort of ghost on it that won’t 
‘walk’ unless you look at it sideways.’ 
She paused, expecting he would laugh at 
the little joke, but no, he was as silent as 
the grave and as grave as a judge. 

“ Charlie, I’m sure something’s the mat- 
ter,” she declared positively. 

He looked up quickly and answered 
promptly enough, “ Nothing, my dearest, 
you are very fanciful to-night. I on tired 
and hungry? that is all, Don’t mind me at 
all, but tell me the home news.” 

Nothing the matter! Perhaps not — 
and yet an hour later he asked her to play 
a game of draughts with him, and then, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the closed 
door, he took her hand and said in a very 
low voice, “ Eva, can you hear some news 
in silence?” 

“News!” with a startled air, yet in a 
whisper, just as he had spoken. 

“ Yes, in silence and without a sound?” 

“‘] think I can,” she said confidently. 

He held her hand yet tighter within his. 
“Call up the heart of your ancestors,” 
he said with a sad smile, then leaned for- 
ward and whispered in her ear, “/¢ zs 
come at last — they have risen at Meerut.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt half rose from her chair, 
then remembered herself and sat down 
again; she looked up into her husband’s 
face with eyes full of fright and put her 
disengaged trembling hand into his. 

“ Risen,” she repeated. “Oh! Charlie, 
what will it mean for us?” 

“My darling, I cannot say, only —I 
wish I had died before I brought you out 
here, I wish I had died first.” 

“Oh! no—no—I don’t. I dare say 
we shall be safe enough. As Lady Mar- 
jory says, it’s not as if we were in a native 
regiment. We might be uneasy then,” 
reassuringly. 

“ Did she say that?” 
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Mrs. Mordaunt nodded in reply. 

“ When?” he asked. 

“ This ree, 

“ What, aloud?” anxiously. 

“Oh! yes. I couldn’t get her to stop. 
She paraded about the room and laughed 
the whole idea of a rising to scorn — said 
she should believe it when it had come 
and not before. ‘It’s common sense,’ she 
cried, ‘that such a thing couldn’t be. 
Why should anybody want to mutiny, or 
at least to massacre us? If— but it’s ab- 
surd,’ she said; ‘what man on earth could 
want to harm two poor inoffensive little 
women like you and me? It’s absurd on 
the very face of it.’” 

“ Little fool!” said Mordaunt contemp- 
tuously. 

There was a slight noise at the door and 
instantly their hands parted, and moved 
back to the position for playing the game 
in which they were supposed to be inter- 
ested. 

*“ Your move,” said Mordaunt. 

So she moved a piece —at random, and 
her husband followed her; and so they 
played on in silence until the servant who 
had brought in coffee left them alone 
again. 

“I wish you were at home, Eva,” he 
burst out in a whisper of agony. 

“So do I—with you,” she whispered 
back. 

“With or without me —if only you 
were safe. If only I could get you away 
into peace and safety. It will come to us 
before long, and even if you are safe, I 
am afraid for the effects of excitement 
upon you just now. Oh! if I could only 
take you home.” 

She shook her head sadly. “No use, 
Charlie, in wishing it. I am here, and 
must stop here. I am not the least afraid, 
though your news startled me for a mo- 
ment. Besides, a good deal may happen 
before September, you know, all this trou- 
ble may be smoothed over and done away 
with long before then.” 

“ Yes, that is true — that is true. What 
a pluck my darling has!” 

“ Your darling loves you,” she said very 
softly, “and God will do all the rest.” 

That was the secret of her pluck — 
“ God will do all the rest!” 


CHAPTER II. 

THEY were heavy and anxious days 
which followed the arrival at Muttrapore 
of the news of the outbreak at Meerut. 
And they were days of silence — silence 
so carefully observed that men conveyed 
meaning by looks, and made the centre of 
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the deserted barrack square, their place 
for discussing the times, when discussion 
was absolutely necessary; that the wives 
kept away from each other’s houses lest 
they should betray their anxiety and fear ; 
that morning rides and evening band were 
the only entertainments which kept up a 
semblance that all was well. 

In the entire station there were but two 
Europeans who were not impressed by 
the gravity of the dangers which sur- 
rounded them and which each hour drew 
nearer and nearer to them. Those two 
were Jack Farquhar, of the Black Horse, 
and his lovely little wife, Lady Marjory. 

But their careless indifference to danger 
did not last long. Fora week or two they 
went on as gaily and as unconcernedly as 
if they were spending a winter in Cannes, 
or a season in town; openly laughing at 
the fanatical hatred of the natives for the 
rule of the Feringhee, as if it was a joke; 
acting like a pair of fools, as every one 
said, because she, poor little soul, was so 
proud of his stalwart size and strong arm 
and he so proud of his little wife’s pluck 
and courage. 

And then —ah me! it makes the bright 
spring day seem dark as I write about it 
—there came an awful night, when the 
smouldering fires of hatred and discon- 
tent needing but a breath to fan them into 
flames whose lurid glare would light the 
whole world with horror, burst out into 
life and fury, so that the very gates of hell 
seemed ny flung open upon the handful 
of British soldiers and residents ; and the 
first to fall before that cruel wave of mur- 
der was the one who had feared it least — 
Lady Marjory Farquhar. 

Her death was the first outrage, but 
alas! it was not the last. Oh! they were 
fearful times—times when men stood 
shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand, foot 
to foot, ready and anxious to dare all for 
the sweet wives they had brought into a 
land of exile and for the tender babes who 
were their nearest and dearest upon all 
the earth. 

The garrison was very weak, for part 
of the regiment — not at that time up to 
its full strength owing to sickness amon 
both officers and men — had been sent o 
to succor a still more weak and defence- 
less station nearer to Meerut by ten or 
twelve miles, and at which there seemed 
every probability of a rising earlier than at 
Muttrapore. Still the men were desperate 
and the women were brave, and they held 
their own and fought for their lives with 
an obstinate, passionate strength which 
any Eastern enemy would have found irre- 
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sistible had it not been for the aid and 
help of another foe (more silent than En- 
glish caution, more insidious than the 
work of an Eastern mine-layer, more pow- 
erful in its relentless selection than he 
who won for himself a reputation stained 
crimson with the blood of helpless women 
and innocent babies, whose name will be 
uttered with accents of execration and 
loathing as long as the English language 
lasts and is spoken — Nana Sahib, rajah 
of Bithoor), the silent, insidious, relentless 
enemy which we call pestilence. 

It thinned the ranks of that devoted 
band — taking a strong man here, a brave 
nurse there, or a little child unable to fight 
against these sudden hardships and priva- 
tions — until they stood no longer shoul- 
der to shoulder, no, nor yet even within 
touch of one another, and yet they fought 
on, on until, “stormed at by shot and 
shell,” they could hold their shattered 
and blazing defences no longer, and found 
themselves with no course open to them 
save to make a dash for the open and try 
to reach the rest of their comrades at the 
station ten miles in the direction of Mee- 
rut. 

Up to this point Mordaunt’s courage 
had not forsaken him, nor yet his hopes. 
His wife had borne the horrors, terrors, 
and privations of a close siege better than 
might reasonably have been expected, all 
things being considered ; but when it came 
to an attempt to get ten miles across such 
a country through the very heart of the 
rebel army —Why, he just sat down and 
hid his face in his hands and wished to 
God that he had died before ever he was 
born. 

Still even such a wish as that did not 
help him—or her —in the least; there 
was no other course for them to take, the 
attempt had to be made and they must 
make it with the rest. But oh! how the 
man dreaded it, dreaded it, it would be 
hard to say — and it was in vain that his 
wife roused all her scanty stock of failing 
courage, and bade him cheer up and hope 
for the best. 

“Don’t worry so, Charlie,” she said, a 
few hours before the start was made. “I 
think it will be all right, I think we shall 
get there. After all, it’s only ten miles; 
and after all, what is ten miles? A mere 
nothing —I’ve walked twenty many a 
time.” 

“ But not now,” he said in a tone of 


6c No 
haps some of it will be swamp,” but he 
broke the words off just in time. “If I 
could only carry you all the way there, 
my darling,” he cried. 

“We'll see what you can do if I get 
very tired, Charlie,” she said gently, with 
which he was compelled for the time to 
be content. 

About an hour after this, while he with 
all his comrades were watching anxiously 
for the thick darkness which would permit 
their flight from behind their defences, he 
felt a light touch upon his arm, and turn- 
ing quickly, saw the dark face and gleam- 
ing eyes of his bearer, by name Majid. 
“What is it?” he asked, his thoughts 
flying to his wife at once. “Is anything 
wrong? Does the mem sahib wish for 
me?’ 

“No, sahib,” the man answered ; “the 
mem sahib is sleeping peacefully — but 
I wanted a word with you, sahib.” 

“Well?” 

“T have been arranging a way of rest- 
ing the mem sahib, if she grows very 
tired,” he explained, and then displayed a 
light hammock secured at the ends by 
stout ropes, one of which he passed over 
his shoulders, handing the other to his 
master. “If I take one rope and you the 
other, sahib, it will make it much easier 
for the mem sahib.” 

“ But ” exclaimed Mordaunt in as- 
tonishment, “do you prefer to go with 
us?” 

“Yes, sahib, I am going to see my 
lady into safe hands,” said the man 
quietly. 

A flash of memory came back to Mor- 
daunt’s mind of the times — many of them 
—that he had chaffed his young wife for 
her extreme politeness to the principal 
servants of the establishment. And then 
he remembered how once Majid had cut 
his arm rather badly, and that she had 
insisted on his taking it to the doctor and 
had inquired kindly after the hurt each 
day until it was healed and well; now 
he realized the value of her kindness. 
“Thank you, Majid,” he said gratefully 
and with a rush of feeling which, man- 
like, he was most careful to hide. 

And about an hour and a half later a 
forlorn and well-nigh hopeless band filed 
out of the sheltered defences, and creeping 
between two rebel pickets, got without 
accident or alarm into the open country. 

“Never thought I should live to turn 
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anguish; “and never in an Indian jun- 
le ” 


“ Perhaps it won’t be all jungle, Char- 
lie,” she suggested. 





tail in this way,” growled one soldier to 
another as they passed out. 
| But the man to whom he spoke did not 




















reply, only folded his arms closer about 
the little tired child which lay sleeping 
upon his breast; if he had spoken he 
probably would not have called the better 
part of valor “turning tail.” 

Of necessity their progress was very 
slow and wearisome — they had no horses, 
nor even so much as a “tat” among them, 
all the animals being stolen or dead long 
ago. Bravely the women-folk bore up, 
several plodding steadily on in silence, 
nerved up to fulfil the task they had set 
for themselves —that of saving the dear 
wee tots they carried in their arms— 
while the older children struggled on be- 
side them, each carrying a basket or bag 
of such provisions as they had to bring. 

But before they had covered half a mile 
poor Mrs. Mordaunt’s strength gave out 
and she was fain to admit that she could 
go no further. 

“Don’t mind me, Charlie, you go on 
with the others,” she begged faintly. 

But Mordaunt had managed to bring a 
flask of brandy with him, the last of a pre- 
cious store which had done good service 
during the long siege. He puta little to 
her lips and beckoned to Majid to bring 
his hammock, and then they went on once 
more, contriving somehow to get slowly 
on, though it was exhausting and very 
weary work stumbling through the long 
grass and jungle four or five feet in height, 
soaked through to the skin by the heavy 
dews, taking each step in fear of the en- 
emy anda yet greater dread of snakes and 
other vermin of the jungle; and by some 
means, perhaps because of the black dark- 
ness of the night, perhaps because of the 
ee in getting the lady into the ham- 
mock, they missed the track taken by 
their party and found themselves —a little 
group of three—in the very midst of 
what was to the Europeans an unknown 
country swarming with rebels one and all 
anxious for the life’s blood of any Ferin- 
ghee who might happen to fall in their 
way. 

They could not get into any village be- 
fore daybreak, which found them close to 
a grove of mango-trees having a hollow in 
its midst. Here they hid themselves and 
rested all the day, only coming out at 
nightfall to push on once more. 

“We are not far from a village,” Majid 
said, as they prepared the hammock ie 
the lady. “1 think we shall reach it with- 
out much trouble, sahib.” 

But alas! before they had gone a quar- 
ter of a mile, Mordaunt slipped and fell, 
wrenching and bruising his knee badly. 
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“Can you get on at all?” asked his 
wife anxiously, “because I am not the 
least tired, Charlie, I can walk quite easily, 
I can, I assure you.” 

“Do you think you can? Then keep 
tight hold of Majid by the hand, for a fall 
might be a very serious matter for you,” 
he answered, “and I will hobble after you 
as well as I can with a stick.” 

So they started once more. With swift, 
sure footsteps Majid passed on, telling 
her in whispers where to tread and what 
parts to avoid, while Mordaunt struggled 
painfully after them, each step on the 
uneven ground giving his knee a fresh 
wrench which made him quiver with 
agony. Once or twice she insisted on 
stopping to ask how his knee was, if it 
was very painful and so on, but Mordaunt 
always resolutely and dauntlessly waved 
her on, never admitting that he was suffer- 
ing much, and begging her not to utter a 
word more than was absolutely necessary ; 
so they went on until they came within 
sight of the village towards which Majid 
was pressing. 

“Will the mem sahib look over yonder ? 
That ts the village /” he said to her in a 
whisper. 

With a look of joy she turned back to 
tell the news to her husband—but her 
husband was not within sight. They went 
back, but he was not to be found; they 
went to right and left, she utterly heedless 
of her weariness and prostration and re- 
membering only that her husband was 
disabled and alone. 

“Call!” she said to her guide. 

So Majid called, as had been agreed be- 
tween them before starting, with the note 
of a bird; but there was no reply —no 
reply save the ordinary voices of an Indian 
jungle after nightfall. 

Mrs. Mordaunt caught hold of the Ben- 
galee’s hand, her eyes staring piteously 
and her teeth chattering with fear. 

“What has happened to him?” she 
wailed. 

“ Will the mem sahib keep still?” the 
man entreated. “I cannot hear.” 

But he could hear nothing, not even 
though she braced herself to absolute 
silence, because there was nothing to 
hear. 

“ Majid, he is dead,” she whispered. 

But the Bengalee shook his head. “ The 
mem sahib must not think of that until 
we know more. Listen; if she gets to 
the village, Majid will put her into safe 
—— and come back to find the sa- 
hib.’ 
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“ Must I stop there alone ?” she asked, 
her natural fear gaining the uppermost 
hand for a moment. “Cannot I go with 
you?” 

“ Better not. I may have to go backa 
mile or more. But the mem sahib will 
be quite safe, for I know the village 
well.” 

So she consented to go back in the 
direction they had first taken, and in time 
they reached the village, where Majid was 
evidently known and very welcome. The 
villagers were one and all very kind to 
her, making her lie down and have her 
feet bathed, giving her native bread and 
rice, with milk todrink. And here Majid 
left her that he might go back and search 
for Mordaunt, whom he believed had 
slipped or stumbled in the long rank grass 
of the jungle and to be lying helpless and 
probably insensible. 

But not a trace of him was to be found ; 
and, not a little crestfallen, the Bengalee 
turned back and carried the bad news to 
the mem sahib, who, poor soul, was await- 
ing him in the direst suspense, and in ago- 
nies of fright lest she should be murdered 
by one or other of the dusky beauties who 
thronged round her as if she were a fat 
lady in a show at an English fair. 

“The sahib is not dead, or I should 
have found him,” Majid assured _ her. 
“The mem sahib must keep up heart, 
and when night comes we must make for 
Budwra, where perhaps we shall find 
him.” 

“ Where is Budwra, Majid ?” she asked. 

“ Another village about three miles from 
here and off the main road,” he told her. 
“Perhaps one of my people has found the 
sahib and has taken him on there.” 

“1 wish it was night,” said she, with a 
tired sigh, and set herself to watch for the 
fading of the day. 

However, anxiety and fatigue notwith- 
standing, after a few minutes Mrs. Mor- 
daunt fell asleep and slept with the sound 
and heavy slumber of one thoroughly worn 
out, fanned by a young native girl to whom 
Majid gave a handful of pice for perform- 
ing the office. Majid too cast himself 
down and slept soundly ; and so the two 
lay there neither moving nor stirring un- 
til nearly sundown, when the old woman 
of the house, who had been gossiping at 
her door about the pretty Feringhee mem 
sahib, suddenly rushed in and shook 
Majid into a sense of understanding with- 
out ceremony or hesitation. 

“Up, quick, quick!” she cried. “ They 
are coming! Get the mem sahib into that 
tope of mango-trees. Quick, quick! 





there is not a moment to lose! Save 
yourselves !” 

It was but the work of a moment for 
Majid to drag the terrified Englishwoman 
into the grove of mango-trees indicated by 
the old woman, happily succeeding with- 
out being seen; and there they hid them- 
selves, cowering down and crouching low 
upon the ground amongst the rank grass 
and undergrowth, listening to the fiendish 
yells and shouts of the Sepoys, who were 
searching the little village for the Ferin- 
ghee lady whom they heard had escaped 
in that direction. 

But the dusk drew on, the last light of 
day faded away quickly —as it does in 
the East—and the Sepoys were obliged 
to give up the chase. Majid began to 
think of beginning the journey to Budwra, 
so bade Mrs. Mordaunt remain in the tope 
of mango-trees while he went back to the 
village for food and milk. 

“ But you won’t leave me, Majid?” she 
I el piteously ; “ you'll come back ?” 

“Majid will never leave the mem sa- 
hib until he leaves her in safety,” he said 
solemnly — he always addressed her thus. 

So a very weary half-hour went by, dur- 
ing which she suffered a very martyrdom 
of suspense and dread. For she was 
wearing a dress which had once been of 
white cambric, and which even now, al- 
though it had been torn and stained and 
soiled by the adventures of the previous 
night and the hardships of nearly a week 
of the siege, showed very conspicuously 
against the dark background of the mango- 
trees. As wellas she could she hid her- 
self among the grass, holding her skirts 
and breath with equal care, starting and 
shrinking at every sound, fancying that 
the rustling of the leaves, the creaking of 
the bending branches overhead, the thou- 
sand and one sounds which one hears ina 
grove of trees after dusk, were the ap- 
proaching footsteps of her murderers. 
And then, poor soul, when at length Majid 
returned, she mistook him altogether, and 
hiding her face upon her knees as she 
crouched there, gave herself up for lost 
and made a feeble effort to say her prayers. 
But it was only the faithful bearer, who 
had brought her chupatties and boiled 
rice, with milk to drink. Besides this 
good meal he had also managed to get a 
quantity of long strips of cotton, with 
which he carefully bound and bandaged 
her feet and ankles, so that she might 
tramp through the long grass and jungle 
with comparative ease; and then they 
set off on their three miles journey te 
Budwra. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THREE miles is not a very long distance 
if itis looked at from our standpoint — 
that is to say, the standpoint of this the 
eighth decade of the nineteenth century. 
With rail or road in good order and at a 
convenient distance from our starting- 
place, a journey of three miles is a mere 
nothing ; nothing more than a matter of a 
few minutes. And if one is in tolerable 
health and well shod, why, it is not a very 
formidabie distance as a walk ; but as that 
frail woman went, on foot —in India, 
where climate and custom alike render 
walking exercise almost impossible — 
broken down in health and spirits — liv- 
ing in hourly, nay, in momentary dread of 
a fearful and horrible death — sickened by 
direst suspense for the fate of him who 
was nearest and dearest to her of all the 
world —travelling, not by road or rail, 
not with cool and comfortable shoes and 
stockings on her feet, but lame and worn 
and weary, scarce able to keep a foothold 
and yet afraid lest aught should go wrong 
with that other life so close bound up 
within her own — oh, thinking of all this, 
doubt not that the three miles which lay 
between those Indian villages seemed to 
her a journey so difficult that it could never 
be accomplished. 

But Majid cheered her step by step, 
steadying her faltering feet and often keep- 
ing her from falling by sheer force of arm 
and will ; and in her brave heart fighting 
hard with anxiety and grief for her hus- 
band, were two great influences — the 
mother-instinct strong as life, and the ab- 
solute trust in God stronger than death. 
After all, it was only her poor suffering 
body that failed ; her heart, never. 

Yet they did not reach the village that 
night, for several times they had alarms 
of the mutineers being upon them; twice 
they lay for a long time behind a thick 
cluster of bushes and scrub, listening to 
them as they told with fiendish and ex- 
ultant laughter of deeds of bloodshed and 
cruelty such as happily an imperfect 
knowledge of Hindustani prevented the 
lady from understanding in full. 

But she had gathered a little of what 
they were saying, and, when they moved 
off, asked Majid anxiously if they had 
mentioned her husband, heaving a great 
sigh of unutterable relief when he told 
her no. And then, when the fright was 
over, they toiled on again, making but 
slow progress, for she was completely ex- 
hausted and beyond the power of making 
any very great exertion; so when the day 





broke, it found them still in the heart ot 
the jungle and not even within sight of 
village or road. 

Here Mrs. Mordaunt remained hidden 
under a broad-leaved bush while Majid 
pressed on to the village, in which there 
lived an old lady with a reputation for a 
knowledge of medicines and herbs, some 
to cure and others to charm. Fortunately 
for the preservation of the English lady’s 
life, this old personage was a great-aunt 
of the faithful Majid and he her favorite 
relation, whom she received with extrava- 
gant expressions of joy and every demon- 
stration of affection and pleasure. 

As soon as her delight had subsided a 
little, Majid entered into the business 
which had brought him there, and on the 
whole a very pretty piece of work he had 
to persuade the old lady to take the Fe- 
ringhee mem sahib in and shelter her, for 
a more bitter hater of the European race 
could not, perhaps, be found in the whole 
of India. But Majid’s influence over the 
old dame — by the by, she rejoiced in the 
name of Zee-Zeet — was unbounded, and 
after a short harangue he overruled all her 
objections and made arrangements for 
bringing the lady in. 

“But mind,” she exclaimed, as a last 
warning, “it is only because she has been 
— to my favorite relative that I do 
this.” 

“Qh, yes, yes, to be sure,” he answered. 

He knew if he once got her unperceived 
into his aunt’s house that the mem sahib 
would be safe for any time that he thought 
it needful for her to hide there. For the 
festive Zee-Zeet had a reputation, which 
was spread very widely indeed in that 
neighborhood, that it was always best to 
let her severely alone; and to such an 
extent did the superstitious inhabitants 
believe in the power of her charms and 
cures that none ever ventured to approach 
her domicile without various preparations 
in the shape of propitiatory offerings, and 
only those who were pretty sure of being 
in her good graces dared venture to take 
so great a liberty as that. 

Majid, therefore, with a well-satisfied 
heart, went back in search of his mistress, 
whom he found in what might be termed 
the last agonies of fright and weariness ; 
being, poor soul, in that condition of body 
which made him determine to run all or 
any risks in order to get her into the vil- 
lage of Budwra by daylight, instead of 
waiting until the friendly shades of even- 
ing spread their sheltering arms above 
them. 

And well it was for her —and for him 
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— that he so made up his mind, for when 
at length they reached the safety of the 
old lady’s hut, happily without much dif- 
ficulty — though several times they were 
within an ace of running into the very 
arms of the Sepoys, and all Majid’s skill 
was needed to avoid being seen by the 
other inhabitants of the village, which 
above all things he was most anxious to 
prevent — Mrs. Mordaunt’s state was sim- 
ply one of desperation, and that bitter 
hour which Charles Mordaunt had so 
feared and dreaded was fast stealing upon 
her. 

To do her full justice, the festive old 
Zee-Zeet was wonderfully good to her 
during the twelve weary hours which fol- 
lowed, in spite of her hatred and loathing 
of everything belonging in any way to the 
Feringhee race; so the poor fugitive En- 
glish girl came through her hour of trial, 
and in the thick darkness which immedi- 
ately precedes an Indian dawn, a little 
girl-child first opened her eyes upon an 
anxious and woful world, wherein battle, 
murder, and sudden death ran riot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE are all of us more or less familiar 
with the awful story of the Mutiny of ’57 
as a whole — how strong men dropped off 
their horses and died without so much as 
a struggle for life — how women in the 
prime of life died of sheer fright — how 
fever and famine thinned out the ranks of 
those who were still holding out against 
the cowardly foe who butchered little chil- 
dren and helpless babies in their merci- 
less thirst for blood — how the lives of all 
were in jeopardy every hour, and none 
who opened their eyes upon the dawn 
had any reasonable hope that they would 
live to see the sunset. 

And yet that wee small fragment of 
humanity, born into the world two months 
before her time, frail as a snowflake, for 
whom there seemed to be no place and no 
room, lay close cuddled against her moth- 
er’s breast and throve almost like a mush- 
room on a moist September night after 
the warmth of a bright autumn day. 
Throve — ay, and throve apace — fed like 
a young calf; stared about her with won- 
dering blue eyes (at least, that was what 
her mother said they were) when she did 
not happen to be asleep, which was about 
four hours out of the twenty-four ; twisted 
her very wrinkled and scarlet little face 
into the oddest contortions imaginable, 
and doubled a wee morsel of a hand into 
a fist (with the thumb oz¢szde), and sucked 
the first of the four knuckles with an en- 


ergy which under the circumstances was 
neither more nor less than thoroughly 
astounding. But that was only now and 
then, for generally she lay sleeping the 
sweet and lovely sleep of babyhood, a 
dear, wee, velvet-skinned person, whose 
advent into the world had amply compen- 
sated for all the mother’s suffering and 
privation, who allayed all her fears, and 
left no pain behind except the anxiety 
about her husband. If only her Charlie 
had been at hand she would have been 
perfectly happy, even though she had not 
a second frock in the world for herself 
nor a proper rag of any kind for the child, 
who was dressed in a strange arrangement 
of white cotton contrived by the festive 
Zce-Zeet. 

“Dear good old Zee-Zeet’”—as the 
little fugitive lady called her in the over- 
flowing gratefulness of her tender heart, 
and her Ciened ignorance of the fact that 
right willingly would the old lady have 
cut her throat and made witch-candles and 
other ghastly articles de luxe of her body 
—vunder the influence, or perhaps pres- 
sure, of her nephew Majid, did more for 
her than bring the child into the world in 
safety. She cast about in the village for 
a wet-nurse, and finding a young native 
woman with a baby of a few weeks old 
just at the point of death, carried her off 
to her hut, and, after binding her down to 
secrecy with all the influence of her evil 
eye and her worse reputation, introduced 
her into the presence of the tiny heroine 
of this story. Luckylittle heroine! The 
poor grieving dark-skinned mother’s torn 
heart went out to her at once, and she 
cuddled the little bundle of white cotton 
to her bosom and shed the last tears of 
regret for the one she had lost upon the 
blonde and velvet-like head of her new 
nursling. And after that, the little Fe- 
ringhee lady and her baby had lack neither 
of attention nor of love. 

For nearly three weeks all went well 
and not a soul guessed who was so safely 
hidden within the sacred hut of the old 
lady with the evil eye. The villagers 
knew that Corah had gone there after los- 
ing her baby — but then Corah’s lord and 
master was away, nobody quite knew 
where, being bearer to some great English 
sahib, who had gone up to the hills sev- 
eral months before. And as Corah was 
to be seen almost every day walking in 
some part of the village and had evidently 
got over her trouble, it was nothing to 
anybody if Zee-Zeet chose to have her in 
; her house or she to remain there. So for 
' nearly three weeks all went well, and the 
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small atom of humanity throve and grew 
considerably. And then Mrs. Mordaunt, 
never having heard a single word of her 
husband —not even though Majid went 
several short journeys in quest of him or 
of some other En fish officer who could 
carry the news of his mistress’s safety to 
the nearest British camp — began to fret 
and worry to be getting back to her own 
people once more. 

Up to that time Majid had been afraid 
to take any expedition of more than two 
or three hours’ distance from Budwra, 
fearing lest his old aunt’s fanatical hatred 
should outweigh the power of his influ- 
ence over her and cause the betrayal of 
the English lady into the hands of the 
mutineers ; but when the time had come 
for them to seize the first chance that 
Providence gave them of making a dash 
for the nearest British camp, he felt at 
liberty to leave her for longer periods, so 
that he might discover the whereabouts 
of the world, so to speak. 

He made three of these pilgrimages 
before he hit upon any authentic informa- 
tion about the various garrisons in the 
neighborhood, but when he went out for 
the third time he fell in with a half-caste 
who was friendly towards the Europeans 
and who told him exactly how the land 
jay at that moment; who told him, too, 
exactly how to reach the garrison of Sing- 
kéte, and finally offered to carry a letter 
or message there for him. 

Now Majid was a very wary sort of per- 
son who did not believe in disclosing the 
hiding-place of his mistress, whom he had 
brought safely through so much hardship 
and danger, to a half-caste who might or 
might not be as faithful as he made him- 
self out to be, and who might sell her to 
the Sepoys, even if he did not take an 
opportunity of murdering her himself. 
“You’ve been in the camp?” he said 
cautiously. 

“Yes, I was there three days ago.” 

“Ah! Did you see any of the English 
officers ?” 

“Why, of course, all of them. I saw 
Clarke Sahib, and Gregory Sahib, and the 
mem sahib; and I saw Moore Sahib and 
Mordaunt Sahib too.” 

“Oh, you saw Mordaunt Sahib?” 

“Why, yes — of course I did. Do you 
know him?” 

“T’ve seen him,” said Majid evasively. 
“ What is he like now?” 

“Oh! very well—he has got over his 
lameness.” 

“Was he lame?” asked Majid with 
truly Oriental but admirable indifference. 
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“Yes, he was lame —got hurt in the 
jungle —lost his wife. Ah! that hurt 
him most.” 

“Ah! Well, if you are going near 
Singkéte to-morrow, you might turn in 
and tell Mordaunt Sahib that Majid is on 
his way to him, with good news.” 

“T will. I owe him a good turn and 
will do it.” 

And so the two parted, and Majid re- 
turned to the house of the lively Zee-Zeet, 
to prepare his mistress for good news and 
a move. 

She was obliged, poor little woman, to 
have a nice comfortable cry over the ba- 
by’s blonde head ; and then she tried hard 
to tell the good news to Zee-Zeet and Co- 
rah, who neither of them understood so 
much as a word she was saying, in spite 
of the fact that Corah was all sympathy 
with the tear-brimming, shining eyes; 
Zee-Zeet didn’t want to know, so the little 
Englishwoman made no impression upon 
her, therefore she had to content herself 
with whispering the wonderful news to 
the equally wonderful baby, who, poor 
mite, didn’t even know it had a father, so 
was as unappreciative as the others had 
been before it. 

And as soon as dusk fell a strange fare- 
well was taken in the little hut, and the 
party set off. I say strange, because in 
those times it was strange, ay, more than 
strange, it was marvellous, to see a beau- 
tiful little fair-haired Englishwoman cling- 
ing to a hideous old native hag —I use 
that word advisedly — as if she loved her. 
Zee-Zeet was tora by the oddest mixture 
of feelings, she hated anything and every- 
thing European with the fiercest and bit- 
terest hatred imaginable, the hatred which 
is born of strong religious feeling and 
which may be seen even in this enlight- 
ened and Christian land, not between 
those who have chosen slightly different 
paths to the gate of heaven, but, alas for 
the precious example that lights us on 
our way, even between those of one 
Church, one faith. 

So the influence of “Deen” tore the 
old Bengalee lady one way, and the odd 
sensation of receiving real gratitude tore 
her another; so that it became very 
much a case of “pull devil, pull baker,” 
and strange to say —although Zee-Zeet 
wouldn’t have owned that it was so for 
the world —on the whole, “baker” got 
the best of it. For Zee-Zeet knew, nobody 
better, that she rejoiced in a reputation 
which was the very reverse of desirable, 
being in fact just abcut as bad as it could 
be; she knew that not a single woman of 
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her own race who had any knowledge of 
her at all would have touched her with so 
much as the tip of one finger, let alone 
have flung their arms around her and 
fairly hugged her as this little English 
lady did; she knew that not one man, 
woman, or child old enough to know the 
evil eye would have lifted their eyes to 
hers, and yet this Feringhee mem sahib 
fearlessly and smilingly looked straight 
into her eyes, and, somehow, a thought 
crept into her mind that, afterall, the blue 
eyes of the Europeans were very pretty. 
And besides that thought there came also 
another, one which she entertained grudg- 
ingly and unwillingly enough, which was 
one of admiration and respect for the 
courage and pluck which feared neither 
hers nor anybody eise’s witchcraft in all 
the wide world. 

There is no saying what the upshot of 
this mental struggle might not have been, if 
the old lady had not suddenly remembered 
that since the Englishwoman had been an 
inmate of the house, several of her decoc- 
tions had “gone bad,” and more than one 
of her charms had refused to work. Oh! 
what if this mem sahib had an evil eye of 
greater power than her own! The very 
thought was enough to shrivel up the 
ancient dame with fear and horror, and 
caused her to hurry on the little lady’s 
farewells with a zeal which was the re- 
verse of hospitable. 

Poor little Mrs. Mordaunt was quite 
upset by this parting from one whom she 
credited with a kindness such as would 
have filled her own heart under similar 
circumstances, and set off on her perilous 
journey with a mist in front of her pretty 
eyes and a very inconvenient lump in her 
throat. As for Majid, he knew his dis- 
tinguished relative well, and breathed with 
more freedom than he had done since he 
and the Mordaunts had set off in search 
of a haven of refuge together; for each 
day he had noted some sign or other of 
dissatisfaction or detestation on her very 
speaking countenance, and all along had 
been haunted by the gravest doubts lest 
in the game of “pull devil, pull baker,” 
between her evil passions and his influence 
over her, “devil” would get the best of it, 
and the end which he had in view be de- 
feated after all. 

Well, they parted from the festive Zee- 
Zeet, leaving that estimable but supersti- 
tious old person in a state of the most 
abject fear, for Mrs. Mordaunt just at the 
last took from her finger a handsome ring 
set with a cat’s-eye and two diamonds, and 
in token of gratitude for the safe shelter 
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and care which she had given her, slipped 
it, with a very fervent blessing, on to the 
old woman's hand. 

Zee-Zeet was frightened out of her seven 
senses and all her wits. She firmly be- 
lieved that the blue-eyed mem sahib had 
cast some terrible spell around her. She 
regarded the thing itself with disgust and 
loathing, but she was afraid to take it off 
her finger lest she should find herself 
transformed into a wriggling snake or a 
water-rat. 

Meanwhile, Majid had taken the lead of 
his tittle part and they had passed one | 
out of the most frequented part of the vil- 
lage, unseen except by one small boy, who 
like Peeping Tom of Coventry was spying 
about where he had but little business to 
be, perhaps seeking food for his mind, and 
who promptly went home to his mother 
and told her that he had seen three de- 
mons come from the house of Zee-Zeet, 
receiving in return advice to keep within 
doors and hold his tongue, while at the 
same time she could not by any means 
resist the pleasure of imparting the infor- 
mation to the potter’s mother, who after 
the manner of womankind, no matter 
whether their complexions be brown or 
white, just mentioned it to the wife of the 
smith, who in turn told it to her husband, 
who passed it on to the astrologer, who 
by the by hated Zee-Zeet with a righteous 
loathing, as an utterly unclean but alas, 
powerful thing, who was too many alto- 
gether for his fine science and study. And 
in turn the astrologer imparted the story 
— by this time distorted out of all likeness 
to its original form—to the Brahman, 
who happily did not in any way connect 
the tale with the Europeans, whom he 
hated as much as the astrologer hated the 
festive Zee-Zeet. 

On the whole it was well for the Euro- 
peans of that district in general, and for 
Mrs. Mordaunt in particular, that this 
young Hindu Peeping Tom did happen to 
see the exodus from the old wise woman’s 
house, for the villagers kept away from 
her, and she, haunted by the dread of the 
terrible influence of the cat’s-eye ring, 
kept away from them; and so the fugitives 
had an infinitely better chance of accom- 
plishing their journey in safety. ' 

On the whole they were singularly for- 
tunate, for they feli in with no rebels for 
a fair part of the distance to Singkéte, 
and the inhabitants of the village through 
which they were passing (not, that is, the 
actual group of houses near which the hut 
of Zee-Zeet lay, but the whole district or 


' village of Budwra), were, like most dwell- 
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ers in an Indian village, of a totally differ- 
ent class from the malcontents who raised 
and continued the mutiny, being peaceful 
and honest, and, with the exception of the 
Brahman, not troubling themselves much 
one way or the other about the Europeans 
who lived among them. 

So for the first part of the day all went 
well. Mrs. Mordaunt trudged bravely on 
beside Majid, forgetting all but that her 
Charlie was at the other end of her jour- 
ney, and that her wee blonde-haired mite 
was safe in Corah’s arms just behind her. 
She could not help thinking as they 
pressed onward that she could never be 
sufficiently grateful to the merciful Provi- 
dence which had watched over her during 
these past terrible weeks, which had 
brought her through her hour of pain and 
trial, had spared the life of her little frail 
infant even though she had come into the 
world two months before her time, which 
had preserved the life which was of most 
value to her on the whole earth, and which 
had raised up in the land of her enemies 
—the land reeking with every crime of 
which, alas, murder was neither the most 
dreaded nor yet the most common, reeking 
with the blood of women and helpless 
innocents —three such tried and trusty 
friends as Majid, Corah, and that dear old 
Zee-Zeet. Oh! if ever this awful rebellion 
was ended, and peace and order reigned 
once more over the land, how Charlie 
should make it up to them for the trouble 
and expense and risk to which they had 
been put for her; oh! what cause they 
should have to remember the unprotected 
and helpless Englishwoman whom they 
had befriended! And then, dear little 
soul, plodding along with her tender heart 
flowing over with gratitude, she fell to 
thinking what she should be able to do for 
each — first there was Zee-Zeet, the old 
darling, what should she be able to do for 
her? Bless her! Well, she didn’t think 
somehow that Zee-Zeet was over and above 
well off. What then if she got Charlie to 
settle a nice little annuity upon her? say 
twenty or five and twenty pounds a year; 
that on the whole she should think would 
be better than any other form of thank- 
offering, and there the old lady could make 
herself happy in her own way — which, as 
Mrs. Mordaunt admitted somewhat rue- 
fully to herself as she remembered the 
exact circumstances of their parting, was 
a way that she hardly quite understood. 

And for Corah? Wall, of course there 
was Corah’s husband to be considered. 
From all Majid had told her she thought 
he must be a very good husband indeed, 
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and evidently Corah was very, very fond of 
him. She didn’t quite know what would 
be the best to do for them — something 
useful and substantial of course ; and here 
she turned round and refreshed herself by 
a good long look at the little blonde head 
lying against Corah’s bosom. She just 
touched the child’s cheek with her lips, 
fearing to wake it by a real kiss, and then 
she smiled up in the nurse’s dusky face 
with a smile of seraphic trust and beauty 
such as is never seen save on the face of 
a good woman with a pure heart. 

And then she went back to her dream- 
ing, settling in her own mind how Charlie 
should reward the ever-faithful Majid. 
Ah! well, ‘hat would be easily settied, for 
Majid had had a dream for a long, long 
time, and the little woman had wormed it 
out of him during her durance in the 
house of Zee-Zeet. 

For a well-born Bengalee it was, I dare 
say, when looked at from the standpoint 
of his compatriots and compeers, the de- 
sire of a most depraved taste; but you 
see, the little lady looked at the matter in 
quite a different light, and she thought 
Majid the most sensible and reasonable 
of men. As a matter of fact, his dream 
was to marry an Englishwoman and keep 
a tobacco bazaar, where he did not much 
care, except that he had been to England 
twice and had rather a fancy for Bourne- 
mouth, at which secluded and then very 
select spot he had passed the greater part 
of one winter. 

So that would be very easy to manage. 
Charlie would mention him to the govern- 
ment and secure for him a full share of 
any rewards and honors which might hap- 
pen to be going, and then faithful Majid 
should enjoy the fruits of his fidelity and 
the realization of his fondest dreams. 

At this point Majid, who had been sur- 
prised and delighted with the style in 
which she kept up the march, stopped the 
little party for refreshment, which con- 
sisted of some boiled rice and sweet milk, 
with some strong chicken broth for the 
lady, cold but good, which Majid had made 
during the afternoon and had put up in a 
bottle for her use on the journey. How 
she enjoyed it, and munched nice little na- 
tive cakes — chupatties —as they rested; 
and then, just as they were about to start, 
there was a rustling among the growth of 
the jungle, a trembling of the tall grasses 
to the left, and a terrified shriek, followed 
by the report of a gun and the falling of 
some heavy body headlong to the ground. 
For an instant Mrs. Mordaunt did not 
know where she was, nor what she was 
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doing, for it almost seemed to her as if 
Majid had unceremoniously knocked her 
down. However, when she came to her 
full senses she found herself lying under 
a low-growing bush, with Majid lying be- 
side her and holding the branches on one 
side down upon them till they pressed 
upon the ground. In this way they lay 
hidden for two hours or more, listening to 
the coarse jests and quarrelsome talk of 
the band of rebel Sepoys which had thus 
sprung almost upon their very resting- 
place. Once only she spoke, whispering 
into his ear, “ Where are Corah and the 
baby?” 

“All right,” he answered, and so she lay 
very still, being perfectly satisfied. 

Personally, Majid was very glad indeed 
of the opportunity thus afforded him of 
learning the movements of the rebels. 
Having shot the wretched fugitive who 
had fallen in their way, the Sepoys squat- 
ted themselves down upon the ground to 
discuss matters generally, and happily 
they just discussed those points upon 
which he was most anxious to be informed. 
He learned, among other things, that Sing- 
kéte was regarded as absolutely out of 
their power, the garrison being very 
strong, the health of the defenders very 
good, the defences impregnable, and am- 
munition and provisions inexhaustible. 
And he learned also that the road to Sing- 
kéte was comparatively clear, a piece of 
information worth more to him a great 
deal than two hours’ discomfort, delay, 
and a little cramp. Finally the rebels 
moved off, leaving the coast clear, and 
presently when he had made quite sure 
they were out of sight and hearing he 
rolled out from under the bush and helped 
his mistress to her feet. 

“ Do not look to the left, mem sahib,” he 
said, wishing to spare her the sight of the 
poor dead white face of the man whose 
last shriek was still ringing in her ears. 

Mrs. Mordaunt trembled but obeyed 
him. “It is not the sahib?” she asked 
in an awful dread. 

“Oh, no—it is a mere boy. Majid 
will take his watch and rings into camp.” 

He would have scooped a shallow grave 
for the poor boy, but the ground was hard 
and he had nothing with which he could 
dig —so he searched his pockets for an 
things by which he could be identified, 
and then put him as decently as he could 
under the bush where they had lain hid- 
den. 

And then Mrs. Mordaunt, who had been 
peering curiously around, said suddenly, 
“ Majid, where are Corah and the baby?” 
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The words had scarcely left her lips 
when a succession of piercing and ago- 
nized shrieks rang out upon the air in the 
direction which the rebels had taken. 
Then there was dead silence / The mother 
caught at his hand that she might steady 
herself, and together they listened in- 
tently ; a few shouts and peals of derisive 
laughter rose upon the stillness of the 
night, but they too died away and all was 

uiet, quiet as the grave; the faithful na- 
tive and the overwrought and half-fainting 
Englishwoman looked at one another —a 
desperate question shining out of the blue 
eyes of the mother, the wistful gentle- 
ness of profound and hopeless pity melt- 
ing the black orbs of her protector. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE look in Majid’s eyes was all too 
plain an answer to the question the moth- 
er’s had put; and as she realized that her 
child had fallen into the hands of the 
rebels, that almost beyond all possibility 
of doubt the piercing shrieks which but a 
few minutes ago had rent the air were 
the last cries of agony uttered by poor 
Corah, and that the dead silence which 
followed had been to her the silence of 
the grave, Mrs. Mordaunt sank down upon 
the ground in utter and abject despair. 
For half an hour she stayed thus, crushed, 
hopeless, and so weary of life that it 
seemed useless to attempt to continue the 
struggle any further. A horrid nightmare 
seemed to possess her, and she sat sway- 
ing herself to and fro like a woman in a 
dream. Could it be possible that her lit- 
tle child, who had come into the world 
with such difficulty, and yet who, like a 
sweet flower growing up in a ditch, had 
thriven and flourished in spite of all the 
unlovely and unhealthful surroundings, 
was gone from her forever? That she 
was not only gone, but to a violent death ; 
for oh! there was no hope of mercy from 
the wretches who had shot down the poor 
lad who was lying still and silent under 
the bushes but a yard or so away from her 
as she sat. Oh! why, why had not the 
little life ebbed away in peace at the old 
woman’s hut? Why should it have been 
spared only for such an end as this? It 
was surely too cruel, too hard, that if she 
ever found herself in her Charlie’s arms 
again, she should have to tell him of the 
little child—his own—whom he had 
never seen; that if they should escape 
the perils of this horrid country and live 
out the rest of their life maelien, there 
would be a leaf in her life which would 
have no part in his, a leaf turned down 











and never to be read again until they 
should read it together in eternity. 

And then—oh! who but God himself 
rent the thick clouds asunder and let a 
flood of joyous and hopeful light into her 
soul?—and then a remembrance came 
back to her of the words she had spoken to 
her husband the night they had first heard 
the news of the outbreak at Meerut — 
“‘ God will do all the rest, Charlie.” Yes, 
God would do all the rest. Oh! what 
had she been about not to have had a 
stronger faith, a greater trust! Surely, 
she was not the one whose faith should 
be small, she who had been brought 
through so many and great dangers, who 
but that very day had heard the blessed 
and joyous news of her husband’s safety, 
the dear husband whom for three weeks 
and more she had mourned as dead! 

The new thought put new life and new 
heart into her. She rose to her feet and 
put out her hand for Majid, resolved that 
come what might she would not give in 
yet. She would keep up heart and pluck 
to the last, the very last, hoping and be- 
lieving that the power which had saved 
the father would save the child. 

“T don’t believe that was Corah,” she 
said in a whisper; “that did not sound 
like her voice. I believe she will get my 
baby in safely. I feel convinced she is 
still alive —that they are both still alive, 
and that it will be well with them in spite 
of all we heard and fear.” 

Majid’s grave face lightened a little. 
“ If that was not Corah we heard she may 
get the little baba in safely,” he said. “In 
any case, it must be best for the mem 
sahib to press on in order that help may 
be sent out.” 

So she consented once more to put her- 
self altogether in his hands, and they set 
off their steady, plodding tramp once 
again. But alas, Majid did not find that 
she kept up as well as she had done be- 
fore; very soon she lagged wofully and 
began to show signs of the greatest weari- 
ness until their steady pace dropped down 
at last to a mere crawl, a dragging of one 
sore and weary foot before the other. 

No wonder that it was so, poor little 
soul, for the loss of the child had taken 
all the strength out of her, and naturally 
enough, the all was not a very large store 
and had been soon exhausted. But the 
faithful Majid cheered her up, urged her 
on, fed her out of his bottle of chicken 
broth, and half carried her over most of 
the rough places. 


“ The mem sahib must zof give in,” he | 
' gentleman help her into the buggy. 


said imperatively. “If the mem sahib 
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can keep up a little longer we shall get 
into camp safely. Those are the lights 
of Singkéte on in front.” 

She looked up eagerly, and, sure 
enough, on ahead were a few twinkling 
wo but dimly visible in the first dawn 
of the grey morning. 

“Ts that really Singkéte, Majid?” 

“That is Singkéte, mem sahib,” he 
answered. 

“ How far is it?” 

“Only about a mile and a half, mem 
sahib.” 

A mile and a half! It seemed to that 
weary and exhausted woman that he might 
as well at once have said a hundred miles 
and ahalf. “Majid, 7 can’t walk a mile 
and a half,” she faltered. 

“ Not quickly, but the mem sahib will 
get there a little at a time—every step 
counts, and we are too near the city now 
to come to much harm. Perhaps we ma 
see some of the sahib-loge driving or rid- 
ing presently. 

And sure enough Majid was right, and 
before they had toiled on for more than a 
couple of hundred yards further, a light 
buggy drawn by a seedy gray horse and 
driven by a stout old gentleman in white 
clothing, approached them from the city. 
At the sight of Majid’s warning he drew 
rein and asked what they wanted. 

“Ts that an English lady?” he asked, 
peering at the travel-stained figure in the 
background. 

“Yes, sahib—a fugitive, and the wife 
of Mordaunt Sahib, who 7 

But Majid never finished that sentence, 
for the old gentleman had flung the reins 
upon the old horse’s back and himself out 
of the buggy to the ground. 

“My dear lady, what joy for Mor- 
daunt!” he cried, taking both her hands 
with an air of the oldest and closest friend- 
ship. “Why, God bless my soul, he has 
been mourning you as dead, poor fellow, 
this past month or more. Why, bless me, 
he'll go out of his mind for joy! But get 
into the buggy. I’m sure you're worn out 
utterly — utterly, you must be. But there, 
never mind, my dear, your troubles are all 
over now — you'll be as safe here as in the 
Bank of England. There, there, my dear, 
you mustn’t cry. You’re all right now, you 
fnew —sie, you'll be back again with 
your husband in less than half an hour.” 

It would have done the little woman 
good to cry, to shed a regular flood of 
tears, but she did not altogether give way 
then ; she dashed the few tears aside that 
had gathered in her eyes and let the old 
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“ Can you make room for Majid?” she 
said. “He’s dead beaten. I believe he 
carried me nearly all the way.” 

“ Oh! of course, of course — we'll make 
room for him,” cried the old gentleman, 
who was one of the old school, and, but 
for the little lady’s pitiable plight, would 
haveseen “the nigger” shot before he 
would have given him the pampering lux- 
ury of a drive back into town. However, 
thus bidden, Majid clasped his hands to- 
gether after the manner of his kind and 
made a polite bow of thanks; then with- 
out further ado he clambered in, putting 
himself into as small a space as possible. 
So the queer-looking party drove back at 
the best pace the seedy old grey could 
muster, and presently drove in at the prin- 
cipal gate and went straight up to the 
residency. 

“*Where is Mordaunt Sahib?” the old 
gentleman shouted as he pulled up. *“ Oh! 
is that you, Owen? Do you know where 
Mordaunt is?” 

Mr. Owen was a very young man, who 
had come out to the verandah on hearing 
the shout. “ Mordaunt? Oh! he’s lying 
on the sofa in the billiard-room. Why — 
do you want him?” 

“His wife here does,” returned the 
older man with blunt enjoyment of the 
other’s surprise. 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt /” he exclaimed, com- 
ing down the steps, and holding out his 
hand — for all Europeans were dear 
friends in those days — “ why, Mordaunt 
will go out of his poor distracted mind 
with joy. He’s been nearly mad for 
weeks.” 

The sound of voices and their exclama- 
tions of surprise had brought one or two 
other white-garbed men upon the scene — 
among them one Ennis of the Black 
Horse, who stared at the new-comers for 
a minute in speechless astonishment. 

“Good God, Mrs. Mordaunt, is that 
you?” he cried, and without further ado 
he just took her in his arms and gave her 
half-a-dozen kisses. “Is it really you?” 
he cried. “Oh! my poor child, you must 
have had a terrible time of it to change 
you so. But what will Mordaunt say? 
Has anybody told him? For Heaven’s 
sake do it carefully —don’t blurt it out at 
once.” 

“You'd better go, Ennis,” some one 
suggested. ‘“ Mordaunt’s in the billiard- 
room.” 

Thus bidden, Ennis disappeared in the 
direction of the billiard-room, leaving the 
others still in the large hall. He found 
Mordaunt asleep. 
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“1 say, old chap,” he began. 

The other, sleeping very lightly, woke 
with a start. “Eh! what—anything 
wrong?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, no, my dear chap! quite the con- 
trary. Can you hear news—eh!” 

“News! Yes, of course. What news 
have you?” Poor fellow, he was so 
firmly convinced of his wife’s death, that 
he never dreamt the news could be any- 
thing to him more than to any one else. 
Ennis took his arm kindly. 

“It’s good news, old chap —try and 
bear it bravely.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Your wife’s been brought in.” 

He felt Mordaunt cringe and shake, and 
his face grew a sickly greyish-white. “Is 
it —is it-———” he began, when Ennis cut 
him short. 

“Why, man alive, didn’t I tell you it 
was good news? She’s alive—a— “ive, 
and as well as one could reasonably ex- 
pect considering the time she must have 
had.” 

“ Alive !” he gasped, staring at his com- 
rade as if he were dazed or drunk. 

“ Yes — come along.” 

And then poor Mordaunt broke from his 
friendly hand and dashed into the hall 
where she was. And oh! what ameeting 
it was — what joy for both — what excla- 
mations and incoherent questions — what 
an outpouring of unutterable thankfulness 
to God! 

And then, in the midst of it all, the 
little woman suddenly gave way and flung 
herself upon her husband’s breast with an 
exceedingly bitter cry. “ Oh, Charlie — 
Charlie — my baby — my baby — my poor 
little lost baby !” 

So Charles Mordaunt knew for the first 
time that his little child had been born into 
the world, and heard all the story of Ma- 
jid’s prudent care and forethought, and of 
Corah’s devotion to that frail life, which, 
like a little plant that comes up too early 
in the spring to weather the last storms 
of winter, had yet had time to entwine its 
tendrils close and firm about the mother’s 
heart. 

And as the days wore on and parties 
went out in all directions in the hope of 
finding alive the baby of the little woman 
who had borne so much and who had come 
through so many and great dangers, but 
returned without any success, the moth- 
er’s sanguine heart Brae to fail before 
the horrible fear that she would never see 
her little child in this world again. 

The uncertainty was terrible — fifty 
times in the course of the day she said to 
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her husband that she could bear the loss if 
only she knew the worst —if only she 
knew what the end had been —if only she 
knew that the end had come, and that 
her babe was not left to the mercy of those 
demons. Yet four days went by and they 
had no news of the babe or nurse, either 
dead or alive. Otherwise Mrs. Mordaunt 
would have been thoroughly happy, for 
surely never was one little woman made 
so much of before. Everybody in the 
garrison, and it was a large one, vied with 
every one else in trying to do the most 
for her —the ladies all brought the best 
and prettiest garments in their wardrobes, 
and each one of them offered to put their 
needles at her disposal, so that she might 
have anything more that she wanted; the 
men went out, as I said, to search for the 
child, and had she wished it, she might 
have had every carriage in the garrison in 
which to take her daily drives ; and the 
children brought her flowers and fruit, and 
one darling tot who knew “ the poor pretty 
lady was sorry because she had lost her 
baby,” brought her a present of a terrier 
pup, a siege baby like her own. 

So the days went by — four of them — 
and on the fourth, towards evening, there 
was news. It was brought into the Mor- 
daunts’ quarters by an excited subaltern, 
who was one of Mrs. Mordaunt’s most 
enthusiastic admirers and who had been 
one of the most indefatigable searchers for 
the lost baby. This young gentleman 
made no attempt whatever to break the 
news — on the contrary, he blurted out his 
errand at once. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mordaunt,” he exclaimed, 
“T believe they’ve found it, I do really. 
A young native woman has just been 
brought in, found a couple of miles out 
hiding under a bush dead-beat. She’s got 
a baby, says it belongs to an English 
mem sahib, but she doesn’t remember her 
name. It must be yours.” 

“It is Corah! Oh! where is she?” 
cried Mrs. Mordaunt, starting to her feet. 

‘“‘She’s over at Forbes’s bungalaw,” he 
answered. 

The mother waited to hear no more — 
like a mad thing she flew to the place 
where a group of people were gathered 
around the new arrival, recognized with a 
cry of joy the wet-nurse of her child, tore 
aside with a trembling hand the wrappings 
which covered it, and beheld, sleeping 
peacefully, with one tiny hand outspread 
against the breast which nourished it—a@ 
little native baby. 

For a moment she was too completely 
stunned by the intensity of her disap- 
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pointment to speak; then the sight of 

— smiling face fairly roused her into 
ury. 

o My baby ! where isshe? What have 

you done with her? What child is this?” 
she cried in a passionate voice. 

“Is this really the nurse?” several of 
the bystanders asked anxiously. 

“ The nurse, of course it is the nurse,” 
Mrs. Mordaunt answered excitedly; then 
addressed herself once more to Corah, 
“My baby —where is she? What have 

ou done with her? I tell you I wél/ 
now !” 

But it was perfectly useless to rave in 
English at a poor girl who only under- 
stood the Hindustani, and in a moment of 
less excitement Mrs. Mordaunt might 
have remembered it. However, her words 
made nc impression whatever upon Corah, 
who still beamed brightly upon her and 
made as though she would lay the sleeping 
infant in her arms. She looked not a lit- 
tle surprised when the mem sahib recoiled 
a step; but then a light seemed to break 
into her mind, and she burst into a low 
amused laugh. 

“Oh! this is 00 much,” cried the moth- 
er indignantly, with an appealing gesture 
to the others of the group; and then— 
“ why — why — what are you doing?” she 
faltered. 

Well, Corah was just unwinding the 
soiled and dingy cotton wrappings from 
the baby, and presently two pink dimpled 
legs appeared, the limbs not only of a 
European child, but of Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
very own. 

There was a little scuffle and a smoth- 
ered ejaculation ; andthen Mrs. Mordaunt 
fell frantically to kissing that baby, first 
the pink European end, then with equal 
passion the brown native end; and then 
she cried, then laughed, until finally the 
baby began to cry too, much after the 
fashion of babies, who have most man- 
ners and customs in common, no matter 
whether it be a poor little atom born in a 
London slum, or the new little king of 
Spain, in the account of whose christen- 
ing there was this pathetic touch, “ Dur- 
ing the ceremony, his Majesty protested 
several times in a loud voice.” 

That was exactly what little Corah Mor- 
daunt did a few hours later, when, the last 
traces of her disguise having been washed 
away, she, amid the rejoicings of the whole 
garrison, was received into the fold of 
Christ, bearing the name of the poor 
heathen girl who had saved her life at the 
risk, ay, the double and treble risk of her 
own. 
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Long afterwards, when the Mordaunts 
had left India behind them forever, they 
heard of poor Corah’s death. 

“ Ah! Corah was an angel here, she is 
an angel above now,” cried Mrs. Mordaunt 
with tearful eyes. “A heathen? Oh! 
well, she never changed her religion cer- 
tainly, but, all the same, I know I shall 
meet her over there some day. Corah 
was very good, really good, and God will 
do all the rest ;” an argument which might 
not be good theology, but it was very 
human, and in faith stupendous. 

J. S. WINTER. 


From The National Review. 
FRANCE AS IT IS AND WAS: GOVERN- 
MENT AND SOCIETY. 

“IL faut savoir ou telle pensée est logée 
en son auteur,” is one of the profoundest 
thoughts expressed by that profoundest 
of thinkers, Pascal. If this precept were 
strictly adhered to, there would be fewer 
mistakes in the judgments passed on dif- 
ferent races. The common phrase, “ How 
such a nation has changed!” is a merely 
superficial comment on outward appear- 
ances, for, as a matter of fact, races change 
very little. We do not sufficiently study 
the permanent but hidden sources whence 
the real nature of a race is derived. We 
neglect to learn accurately where such or 
such a parent force is “lodged” (02 telle 
pensée est logée) and we omit to see that, 
according to this original cause, so will 
be produced the developments of the race 
in spite of all contrary appearances. 

The true and persistent nature of a race 
is mainly to be discovered at those points 
where what the Germans term the pre- 
historic harmonies between the physical 
and spiritual elements are least disturbed ; 
where the completest equilibrium is es- 
tablished in the individual specimens of a 
race — namely, where the ¢ye of the race 
is most perfect. Taking ourselves as an 
example, for instance, no nation has as- 
sumed greater varieties of aspect than the 
British ; yet we shall be found unchanged 
if what constitutes our very cause of be- 
ing be adequately bared to the touch. 

We seemed different under Edward III. 
or Charles I., under Elizabeth, or Crom- 
well, or the Georges, or the present con- 
fused conditions of our life; but we are 
the Vikings we were a thousand years 
ago, and the home and the source of our 
“thought” —the idea of our very being 
—is “lodged” forever in strength and 





faith, the power to do deeds ourselves, 
and the capacity of trust in others. Be- 
have as we may under some passing im- 
pulse or delusion, if once the race realizes 
that it is being attacked in its might or 
its faithfulness, it will to a certainty prove 
that its true nature is unaltered. 

Just so, too, with the French. The 
naturai nature of the race — that which 
constitutes their physical and moral unity 
as a race—has never changed. The 
spring whence flows their being, the home 
where /odges their thought, is found in 
dependence anddoubt. The Briton trusts 
others because he relies upon himself; 
the Frenchman doubts all men because 
he has no stubborn faith in himself, and, 
in general, no stubbornness of will. 

Study the records of French history, 
dissect the finest fibres of the organism 
yclept society; through every opposing 
semblance, through the basest servility 
and the fiercest revolt, through bigotry or 
atheism, and licentiousness or prudery, 
through despotism or demagogy, you will 
always seize the same guiding threads 
that lead to the centre of the maze, and 
you will find face to face with you a 
psychical unity that equally inspires, from 
the earliest ages down to the present day, 
all the apparent antagonisms of French 
society. 

Under the Valois and the Bourbons, 
through Gallicans, Jesuits, or Voltairians, 
from Versailles and Louis XIV., down to 
the Malmaison of the first and the Com- 
piégne of the third empire, you will rec- 
ognize the same spirit fleshed in varying 
garbs, and know that the race-thought is 
lodged in the same places. 

This is the chief reason which makes 
it in reality so much easier to understand 
society in France than in almost any other 
country; and, granted certain circum- 
stances, gives a so much readier foresight 
into how they will meet them. You can 
almost always divine what they will do, 
because you have a sure key to why they 
will do it. But for this you must know 
them, not take them for granted, but live 
with them, live of their inner life, which 
they never, if they can avoid it, share with 
a stranger. They have a “ Dictionnaire 
de l’Académie ” for their lives as for their 
language, and cela n’est pas Frangais ap- 
plies equally to the men and women of 
France under the age of Grévy and Gam- 
betta as to those of the eleventh century, 
when Anna Comnena scribbled about them 
at the court of Byzantium. No second- 
hand information will avail here; no lis- 
tening at keyholes @ /a Vassili; no treas- 
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uring up of ante-room gossip. You must 
think with them, if you can, see with their 
eyes, sink a shaft deep into their mine, 
dig up their ore, whether copper, tin, or 
gold; for what is not theirs has no im- 
port. That done, they are easy enough 
to comprehend and to portray; but never 
seek to bring any external force to bear 
upon them, or apply any rules to them, 
save their own; you would drift into hope- 
less confusion, and their ever-changing 
outward manifestations would so jumble 
together all your faculties of discernment 
that you might as well try to live in a 
kaleidoscope. 

Probably the two best tests of what a 
nation is, of its qualities and defects, are 
religion and marriage. How aman mates, 
and how he believes, will give a tolerably 
sure clue to the nature of the man him- 
self. In France the two are indissolubly 
bound together, but marriage comes first. 
Marriage makes the human creature which 
is, later on, to believe, or disbelieve ; and 
while half of his belief is the result of 
teaching, the other half comes from the 
quality of his own mind. Now in both 
these matters, that of piety and that of 
marriage, France stands apart from al- 
most all other countries. The French do 
not believe in love. This is a sweeping 


statement, it may be said, but if not ac- 
cepted as a fundamental truth, the surest 
of all “open sesames” to the arcana of 
French society fails the observer. 

In every other civilized country love is 
admitted as a possible modifier and framer 


of morals and manners. In Italy and 
Spain, where — whatever may be the in- 
ternal orthodoxy —the habits of life are 
Catholic, love marriages do occasionally 
take place. They may be deplored as in- 
convenient to family projects, or impru- 
dent or prejudicial to the man’s interests 
or position, but a man is not lessened in 
the general esteem because he has mar- 
ried for love. In exclusive Austria (as 
also in more philosophical though scarcely 
less aristocratic Germany) the power of 
personal affection, z.¢., the principle of 
“this one and no other,” is so universally 
acknowledged, that the most frequent 
form of love-match is the least admiss’ble, 
that of the utterest szésa//iance, the union 
of a grandee among grandees with a milk- 
maid, of a prince with a peasant. Setting 
aside the heart dramas that make Austrian 
and German history so interesting in the 
past, our own age tells us of Archduke 
John — him whom Immermann * apostro- 
phizes as 

* The poet of the Tyroler Tragédie (Andreas Hofer). 
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Oh! theurer, lieber, Erzherzog Johann — 


and his brave stable-maiden of a wife, 
respected, honored, consulted by every 
Hapsburg in existence; and of Prince 
Oettinger Wallenstein, in Bavaria, and 
his beautiful Crescentia, by common con- 
sent exalted to the level of the bluest- 
blooded dames ; and dozens of others may 
be quoted in nearly every European coun- 
try — Catholic as well as Protestant. But 
not alone is the “accident” of practice 
there to confirm our statement, but the 
theory has been laid down, and the prin- 
ciple established, in the same mode in 
which we seek to establish it regarding 
France, by one of the acutest thinkers and 
one of the completest men of the world of 
modern times. The famous Prince de 
Ligne, writing at the end of the last cen- 
tury, to a grand seigneur of France, his 
friend, says :— 

Take heed of what you are doing; by the 
sales you are encouraging of your sons to the 
daughters of soap-boilers and marchands de 
dois, you will make of their children mere 
hucksters and pedlars—at best, petty dour- 
geots ; whilst when an Austrian or Hungarian 
prince marries a peasant girl for love, his 
progeny are princely as himself. 


In those words lies the whole secret — 
true then, still truer now. Nearly all the 
successive social modifications of French 
society may be traced to the fact of the 
inability of the French nation to conceive 
of real love, and from this negation has 
gradually grown up the formidable power 
of clericalism (as distinct from religion), 
of that clericalism which has mainly con- 
tributed to transform the external aspects 
of society in France to what we see them 
now. 

France is the only country in the world 
in which a man is positively lessened if 
he has married for love. It casts on him 
a kind of taint of insanity, leads people 
generally to doubt of his being employable 
for any practical purpose — and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he hardly ever is so—and 
entirely isolates him from his kind. Of 
course there are particular cases in which 
some daring individual has in this way 
challenged public opinion; but if those 
(comparatively few) who have committed 
this folly would produce the long list of 
failure and misery it has entailed upon 
them — the exile in some distant province, 
the exclusion from common pursuits, the 
destruction of healthy ambitions, the dis- 
trust of their fellows, and ultimate admis- 
sion by both of their own mistake —it 
would be seen that the price paid for, at 
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best, a questionable happiness, is so high 
as to deter the immense majority from 
accepting such a risk. 

Marriage is a business, love a phase to 
be lived through ; and it is the attempt at 
mixing up the two that is so bitterly pun- 
ished. A man may marry his cook if he 
likes it, or he may live with his mistress 
(provided he have some reason for it); in 
the one case, as in the other, he remains 
virtually single; and if he is of any prac- 
tical value to society he is made use of, 
without any regard to the “encum- 
brances ” that are left at home and never 
taken into account. But what is forbidden 
is that love shall be raised to the dignity 
of a social constituent, a source of con- 
sideration, a power to be parleyed with 
like money, or rank, or any genuine indis- 
putable superiority. If that could come 
to pass, it would transform too many time- 
honored customs and ways, and this brings 
us direct to the juxtaposition of religion 
and marriage in France, and to some of 
the most curious aspects of French society 
at the present hour. 

A fact or two may prove more than 
whole pages of disquisitions. Under the 
later years of the Restoration, one of the 
greatest ladies in France, one of those 
with whose family almost every historic 
name in'the country has been allied, was 
left a widow with an infant son. She had 
delicate health, and may be said to have 
owed her life to the talent and devoted 
care of a young and very distinguished 
physician. They were much attached to 
each other, and her family so patronized 
the man who had preserved to them a 
(then) much beloved relative, that his for- 
tune was to be considered made, and his 
fame brilliantly established ; but the lady 
was a true Christian, taking the articles 
of her faith au sérieux, and she decided 
for marriage. They married, and surviv- 
ors of the wedding ceremony tell to this 
day how the great lords of her line assem- 
bled at the doors of the vestry to mock 
and insult bride and bridegroom as they 
passed. The event created a never for- 
gotten sensation. The man was ruined; 
the woman crushed, driven into solitude, 
and held up to the eyes of her son, by all 
who bore his name, as an object of scan- 
dal and of shame. “But you all encour- 
aged the intimacy at first?” was objected 
by certain simple-minded people. “ Inti- 
macy!” was the invariable retort; “yes, 
but we supposed it was of quite another 
sort. We could never have supposed 
one of our blood would commit the crime 
of marrying a plebeian —and for love!” 





“Then why do you marry your sons to 
girls out of the gutter?” was sometimes 
rejoined. 

‘“‘ That is altogether different — we en- 
noble the individual woman. Her family 
disappears ; she dies to them.” 

And there we come to the greatest po- 
litical as well as social transformation that 
has occurred in France since ’89, and in 
which the clergy is the prominent factor. 
But of this anon. Reverting to our for- 
mer theme: if love were to be acknowl- 
edged as a constituent element of society, 
as it is in England, an enduring force, 
what would become of the present system 
of education? and what of that tremen- 
dous power, the mothers? It is the moth- 
ers in France who are responsible for the 
men, and they refuse to admit of any 
rival, and what is termed the “world” 
sides with them. 

One of the brightest and most illus- 
trious of all France’s sons, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, could tell a curious tale of 
this divided allegiance between the family 
and the wife. He knew what it cost him, 
spite of all his superiority, to be allowed 
to fill high places. Without the February 
Revolution of ’48 he never could have 
done so. And, worst of all, the cause of 
the crime was a foreigner, an English 
woman. But Tocqueville’s was a highly 
chivalrous nature, and the partner of his 
fault never felt the price paid. He loved 
on to the end, but was she forgiven? Nev- 
er! Tocqueville’s career was soon cut 
short; he died relatively young, and is 
now mostly spoken of by his own connec- 
tions as ce fauvre Alexis. 

Now, about the education and the main 
educator, the mother. We have said she 
tolerates no rival. She is jealous of ev- 
erything, to begin with, of whatsoever 
expands or elevates the mind, for this 
leads away from the spirit of dependence. 
She takes no interest in classical studies, 
but rather votes Greeks and Romans sub- 
versive. “What’s Hecuba to her?” is 
more than true, for she dislikes Hecuba 
“consumedly,” and will none of her. 

But, then, where are the dangers and 
where the safeguards of her supremacy? 
They are two; love amd marriage. If 
these could join together she would be 
lost ; therefore, whilst recognizing both, 
but keeping them well asunder, she obliges 
each to destroy the integrity of the other. 
She is unconsciously the accomplice of all 
her son’s shortcomings, for she calls all 
this by other names, and raves of “ mater- 
nal affection ” and “ indulgence,” for which 
reason let unconsciousness be pleaded. 
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What is the average “bringing up” of 
the vast majority of Frenchmen? Dur- 
ing the first seven or eight years of child- 
hood wholly and solely the government 
of the mother, with all the fatal spoiling 
that an uneducated woman finds condu- 
cive to her own ease and comfort; with 
absence of all proper examples, “duty ” 
being a word the boy never hears; with 
irregularity and disorder of more than 
one description pervading the household, 
and perpetual disputes between husband 
and wife, and conversations at meals that 
no decent person (let alone a child) should 
have his ears polluted by. From this 
home nurture he migrates to /e colldge 
(whether lay or clerical). There begins 
his “ battle,” not of “life,” unfortunately, 
but of all his worst instincts against the 
silliest, pettiest, of compressions, which 
makes learning hateful. Memory is the 
one faculty cultivated; cramming is re- 
sorted to unlimitedly, and here again 
“duty” is a word the sound whereof is 
unheard. Discipline, healthy discipline, 
which teaches sacrifice, consideration for 
others, and, above all, the respect of self, 
this discipline is unknown. The proud 
self-respect which through life guides a 
gentleman as to the things that he may 
do, fails the “ bringing up ” of Frenchmen 
in both the systems — Catholic or lay — 
to which they are subjected. The lay 
teacher inculcates it not, because he 
ignores it, and the Catholic tramples it 
under foot because it is contrary to that 
so-called humility whence springs self- 
abasement, and whereon is founded (let 
this never be forgotten) the moral rule of 
the clergy in France. 

Well, at from fifteen to eighteen this 
ill-trained youth escapes from the schools 
which, under every imaginable circum- 
stance, he hates, and reverts to the do- 
mestic centre, where years have usually 
been far from bettering matters. He 
brings the semi-maturity of earliest man- 
hood to bear upon what, in childhood, 
was a mere image to his sense, and he is 
at the outset deprived of any wish to dis- 
criminate or judge, because he is without 
all motive to admire oresteem. His mind 
has been left fallow, and his heart (if he 
happen to have one) beats for false and 
sickly sentiment only. All human nature 
being, as he conceives, weak and unwor- 
thy, there can be but one virtue —indul- 
gence, commiseration for inevitable wrong. 

Here, again, he finds his mother, who 
seizes upon him, body and soul, and with 
far worse effect than during the earlier 
period of her sway. 


LIVING AGE. VOL.LVII, 2916 
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The real aim of life is supposed by all 
to be enjoyment. The largest and surest 
source of enjoyment is money; so mone 
must be pot. This means marriage wit 
a rich wife. 

Yes! Marriage is the one goal which 
a French mother foresees while her first- 
born is lying in his cradle. But as she 
(the mother) is to be protected before all 
else, and to retain possession of “her 
boy ”as long as possible, marriage is to 
be to the utmost extent shorn of its dan- 
gers, rendered as little mischievous as 
may be. If the man be possessed for his 
wife of that pure, holy, ennobling, satisfy- 
ing love which in Christian lands is, at all 
events theoretically, admitted as the basis 
of the conjugal union, he will be absorbed, 
carried away into other regions, and be- 
come half of a dual whole. He might, 
for his mother, as well be dead. Yet he 
must marry, and be wealthy, so that he 
may enjoy life. But marriage is the end; 
in order that it may be a “haven of rest 
and comfort,” there must, in the begin- 
ning, have been something else. nd 
here you obtain a clear vision of those two 
fatal halves of a Frenchman's life. Halfa 
century ago, the process entailed far less 
misery, less wickedness, and less mental 
deterioration than it does in the present, 
because the immorality of France was, if 
more licentious perhaps, far less-vicious ; 
it was, so to say, a manner of innocent 
immorality, and did far less harm. But, 
since then, what is dignified by the name 
of da passion has “come, seen, and con- 
quered,” and we have made acquaintance 
with the “ Antonys,” and, worst of all, 
with the “ Dames aux Camellias.” 

Nor, as will be easy to see, has this 
militated in any way against the proper 
division of existence into two separate 
halves, but just the reverse; the wife, if 
in any degree a charming or superior 
woman, has more than a fair chance with 
a husband whose only distractions have 
been those of a lower species; but if you 
come to Traviates of an interesting kind, 
to Margaret Gauthiers who may have sur- 
rounded themselves with imitation respec- 
tability to any amount, and in truth want 
nothing except the right to their neigh- 
bors’ respect —if you waylay the heart, 
and subjugate whatever there may be of 
it, once, it has later in life but a remnant 
to dispose of, and the “other one,” the 
legitimate companion, comes in for the 
small portion only of what in former times 
was reputed to constitute the whole hap- 
piness and dignity of life. The dignity 
remains, and the wif. lays claim to it en- 
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tire, and that far, she gets the mother as 
a firm ally; but as the affections of a 
Frenchman rarely yield a second crop, 
she must content herself with the lesser 
harvest; the spring, with its exuberance, 
its freshness, its blooms, is not for her — 
it is over, and was another’s; and when 
life wanes, there is nothing to recall be- 
tween these two partners. She is an 
object of the highest consideration as /a 
mére de mes enfants, if there are any; 
but there is no blessed past they have 
gone through together, and that, with re- 
flective radiance, rises like a rainbow and 
bridges over any transient storm. On the 
contrary there is mostly an unhallowed 
memory somewhere, that may assume a 
sudden form, and, in a crowded theatre 
or a railway station, confront the former 
lover, whose lawful owner will feel a 
tremor of the arm she leans on, nor guess 
at what has caused the electric shock, so 
little of magnetism is there between him 
and her. On such occasions he recurs to 
his mother, if she still live, for in former 
days she was the consoler. And in the 
hours of agony, and what the sufferer — if 
he be worth anything —likes to think 
despair, she was ever ready to pity and 
sympathize with what she knew could not 
endure. For there lies the mortal ill. 

“ But don’t Frenchmen fall in love like 
other people?” is a natural question to 
ask. Assuredly they do “fall in love” 
after a fashion, but not quite “like other 
people.” Our assertion is not that they 
do not “fall” (namely, tumble or drift) 
into love, but that they do not de/ieve in 
love. They do “fallin love,” but avec des 
réserves s and that calm reserve of them- 
selves for future contingencies, there 
(where enthusiasm, wrapt self-oblivion, are 
the power and virtue of the circumstance) 
will be found at the root of ali the weak- 
ness, the indifference, the emptiness of 
mind and soul that are now culminating in 
the contemptible pessimism that is the 
sot-disant inspirer of modern society in 
France. In whatever he attempts the 
Frenchman is half-hearted; he is sup- 
posed to love, he is reserving himself for 
marriage ; he marries, and brings to his 
wife ses restes. He is always drinking 
from a riven cup. He knows the rift is 
there, and that one day it must break and 
lie shattered in his hands; and yet he 
would fain dream of pouring into that 
damaged vessel the pure nectar of the 
gods. 


other parts look on. He is largely pos- 
sessed by that peculiar dishonesty of our 
age, which aims at achieving pleasure 
without payment. Now, of all things in 
the world, pleasure will be paid for, as 
will success; perfect enjoyment being a 
work which, to produce, exacts a portion 
of your own very self, given in return as 
its fair price. 

When Frenchmen go the Derby, the 
more philosophical of them shake their 
heads, and ask why it is so different from 
le Grand Prix? And what is still more 
puzzling to them is the University Boat 
Race; for here life itself, health, the 
chances of a future career are at stake — 
staked against the triumph ofan hour. A 
phrase from a provincial English newspa- 
per was much quoted in Paris @ propos 
to the last Oxford and Cambridge race, 
much pondered over, perhaps not thor- 
oughly understood. It was as follows : — 


It is impossible to doubt that strong quali- 
ties are fostered by boat-racing over long-dis- 
tance courses. Men who can row a stern 
chaze over a long reach of river, and win, may 
be trusted to go anywhere and do anything. 
They will not fail for want of pluck and that 
utter incapacity to take a beating which the 
enemies of England call our intolerable ob- 
stinacy. 

Among the comments made on this 
passage (and they were numerous), the 
fact mostly dwelt on was that, in afte: life, 
sO many promising young men were re- 
puted to have failed in attaining eminence 
on account of this very athletic and ex- 
hausting triumph of an hour. True! but 
they had the “ hour ” in its perfect pleni- 
tude, and the Arabs have a saying that 
“he who commands the hour mostly com- 
mands the time.” 

It is not difficult to see how the man 
whose life is thus prudently guarded, and 
whose spiritual and moral thrift is thus 
severe, how, as a matter of course, his 
capacity for dependence must have grown. 
The first proof given of this is the ready 
submission to whatsoever form of govern- 
ment proclaims that it means to govern 
by the strong hand and uphold author- 
ity. The government that, on the con- 
trary, invites the nation to partake its 
responsibilities, and share in the “task of 
rule,’ as Mr. Froude terms it, finds little 
favor in France, as her entire history will 
show; for responsibility is a task which 
requires self-reliance in the extreme, and 
the race-thought of the French is not 





And so in all he does through life there 
is no integrity, he isnever whole. Gener- 
ally a part, only, of him acts, while the 


“lodged ” in that direction. 
Whilst a genuine Briton would scarcely 
like the best and most model government 
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if he felt himself governed, the Frenchman 
would tolerate the worst if he were quite 
sure of being taken care of. 

And this leads direct to the power of the 
clergy, and, above all, to their power at 
the present moment. 

It will be perceived that in these pages 
we are studying what constitutes “ so- 
ciety,” or those groups of the community 
who arrogate to themselves that name. 
This takes in a far greater mass of human 
beings, even in France, than is commonly 
supposed, and in fact only excludes the 
man who lives by the work of his hands, 
and him immediately above him who sells 
such handiwork over the counter. Chris- 
tian belief — be it Catholic or Protestant, 
the faith held by Coligny or St. Vincent 
de Paul — is extinct in Frenchmen, though 
they have come to such a depth of igno- 
rance that they are themselves not alto- 
gether aware of it; only, the less they 
believe, the more they lean upon the 
clergy; and given the system of matri- 
mony now accepted as law, the priest has 
gradually become the almost universal 
arbitrator. It is this dominion of the 
Church (quite apart from any faith of 
whatsoever description) that not only the 
existing government in France has com- 
pletely failed to observe, but that has been 
transforming —radically transforming — 
French society for the last quarter of a 
century without any one taking the trouble 
to note what was going on. 

We must cast a glance at pre-Revolution- 
ary times. Birth alone was the recognized 
source of superiority ; recognized so com- 
monly by all, even by those who worst 
hated it, that they acknowledged it as the 
“real thing,” and resolved to destroy it. 
They cut off heads wholesale, because 
they could not admit of themselves obtain- 
ing that one unattainable object; every- 
thing else was attainable, but they refused 
to believe in an imitation : in axe noblesse 

pas née. 

Hence the fact that merit can, in France, 
realize no supreme distinction. Desertis 
only relatively rewarded. Glory, even, 
could not entirely succeed ; for after Na- 
poleon had frightened the world, and 
played battledore and shuttlecock with 
king’s crowns, he gained his topmost 
steps towards Olympus by mating with a 
real (!) emperor’s daughter, and familiarly 
alluding to the lamentable victim of ’93, 
discrowned, outraged, done to death by 
popular fury, as “ son oncle, Louis XVI.” 
All his own fabulous triumphs had never 
stifled the secret longings of his innermost 
spirit. 
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Besides the want of all real reverence fer 
desert, there has never been any caase- 
crating medium in France since 1789. No 
one believed more in any, and the cry for 
equality rose higher and higher, because 
it cannot be octroyé, hanging as it does 
more upon men’s consciences than upon 
decrees. But, as M. de Tocqueville re- 
marks in his * Ancien Regime et Revolu- 
tion,” when the power was gone, the van- 
ities lived on; and now came once more 
the turn of the high-born, and after a most 
unexpected fashion. It has been noted 
that when the traffic between illustrious 
names and heavy purses first began, the 
principle acted upon universally was the 
total suppression of the bride’s family. 
She, herself, was chosen and lifted up to 
the place of honor, and henceforth wouid 
divide a rank and title to which, until then, 
she could only look up with awful idolatry. 
But her belongings were reputed base as 
before, and remained base. 

The proof of how radical was the feel- 
ing which prompted this, how ingrained 
in the popular mind, comes forth into the 
fact that no sooner had the Revolution- 
ary storm swept by than the old system 
cropped up afresh, and the former mode 
of contracting marriage reasserted itself 
quite naturally. Beheadings and drown- 
ings, and prison massacres, had altered 
nothing. They were, after all, isolated 
facts; a few thousand aristocrats had 
been murdered, but the principle was not 
touched; and the principle was that rich 
plebeian wives should purchase high-born 
husbands. And from 1804 up to the last 
years of the second empire (towards 
1866-7-8) the practice endured in full 
force. Girls were taken out of the sur- 
roundings of their homes, taught to look 
down upon them, and the children of the 
persecuted had it now all their own way, 
and made the executioners pay for vio- 
lence by humiliation. But the point to 
note is, that they, the humiliated, did not 
think the price too high, but paid it sub- 
missively. That the aristocrats of France 
(though with blood already sadly mixed) 
should have despised the plebeians, is ex- 
plicable enough ; but the important fact is 
that, after ail that had past, the plebeians 
still believed in them. From this has 
proceeded most of what is to be noted 
now in social France, and it is just fhe 
one fact least chronicled, and that for 
obvious reasons. The Restoration is, rel- 
atively, the period during which the fewest 
of these degrading bargains were struck. 
On the one side there was a foolish con- 





viction of finality, and a desire, from 
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sheer exhaustion, for repose. On the 
other, there was a double current — mili- 
tary and civilian —of opposition so bitter 
that the passions of thirty years past were 
seething once more beneath the surface ; 
and hatred (however disguised) was be- 
ginning to rage at the bottom of men’s 
hearts. 

This was the time when France had her 
one great chance of a constitutional mon- 
archy with parliamentary institutions. She 
possessed a solid middle class, wealthy, 
well-educated, with fairly classical instruc- 
tion, a good deal of moral sense (though 
based on the narrowest notions), a bour- 
geoisie, in short, out of which, with time 
and tranquillity, such a class of public 
men might have been made as would have 
saved the nation from the fatal follies and 
crimes that followed after the Revolution 
of 1830. 

Till the Spanish marriages — which, 
like the battle of Leipsic for Napoleon L., 
were the premier coup de cloche of the 
July monarchy — France had, politically 
speaking, as many and as good elements 
of respectable government as most coun- 
tries ; and, socially speaking, she disposed 
largely of all the elements of intellectual 
civilization. 

Out of what was the now growing an- 
tagonism between the old court groups 
and the rising bourgeoisie there were two 
manifest advantages made evident; the 
bourgeois strove to distinguish them- 
selves, and become as nearly like English 
gentlemen as possible; and the purely 
patrician class (the people of fashion, who 
had not yet entitled themselves /e monde) 
felt they could not, in the face of their 
adversaries, afford to be wholly useless, 
famous only for their frivolity (which in- 
variably leads to worse). 

With all their political insanities and 
suicidal mistakes, the years between 1825 
and 1848 were an epoch of splendid culture 
and brain development in France. From 
Villemain, Cousin, Guizot, Thiers, down 
to Tocqueville and Montalembert; from 
Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre 
down to Lamennais and Lacordaire, and 
Augustin Thierry and Michelet; from 
Balzac and Dumas fére down to Mérimée 
and St. Beuve; from Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, and Vigny down to Alfred de Mus- 
ra egg separate stream of intellect, 
science, religion, philosophy, history, fic- 
tion, poetry, zsthetics, or the arts, poured 
forth exuberantly from an overflowing 
source, and did not sink in the ground, 
losing itself in a barren waste, but fecun- 
dated every rood of the land it passed 





through. Society was cultivated, society 
was polite ; society was healthy, preferring 
good to evil, and capable of enthusiasm. 
In a word, society was; for without all 
these things society is not. 

But be it duly registered, the natural 
basis of this social edifice was conflict; 
the conflict between two rival powers 
neither of which could allow the other to 
prevail. If the vanities and love of show 
of the mere noblesse de cour, and the rest- 
less ambition of their women, led them 
to regard themselves as Jove’s first-born 
sons, they still dared not refuse compe- 
tition, and still less affect to disdain power 
as the reward of merit. On the other 
hanc, power was in truth the exclusive 
privilege of the bourgeoisie, and in their 
ranks alone resided the modern reverence 
for merit, the recognition of the public 
worth of true citizens, and a certain ca- 
pacity of independence handed down from 
the dignified traditions of /es familles par- 
lementaires. In the rank and file of this 
haute bourgeoisie the arrogance of the 
patrician class went a great way towards 
their better qualities, and in the conviction 
that no real amalgamation could ever ex- 
ist between the two will be found the chief 
raison @étre of the high character with 
which some of the men of the “ers état 
were (justly enough) credited —till now. 
France did owe in our age an enormous 
debt to her bourgeoisie. Money and cler- 
icalism have changed all this, and the 
transformation is the most radical that 
has occurred since 1789. 

In the face of the ignoble servility with 
which every form of rule is submitted to, 
be it military despotism, the vulgarest 
plutocracy, or the brutal tyranny of the 
lowest and most ignorant mob, one ques- 
tion rises up: “What has become of /a@ 
haute bourgeoisie?” Where are the men 
who, from the L’H6pitals and Harlays of 
past times down to the Royer Collards 
and Foys and others of yesterday, were 
the barriers against all arbitrary encroach- 


ments, and who invariably and sternly re- 


sisted injustice and scorned superstition ? 
Where are they? They are still repre- 
sented, but they have gone over to the 
other side. That fusion considered im- 
possible has been made. It is complete. 
But how? There is no consecrating 
power, no equalizing medium in France; 
less, indeed, than ever. What sovereign 
influence, therefore, has reconciled these 
foes? There lies the mistake: money 
has grown into the equalizing medium, 
and the Church is the sovereign influ- 
ence. This is so tremendous a revolu- 
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tion that it is well worth looking into its 
details. That wealth should act as a 
counterpoise to a too narrow worship of 
mere birth ought not to be complained of ; 
it is unavoidable, and generally promotes 
more elegant enjoyments, a higher level 
of female education, and by degrees supe- 
rior culture and public activity in the 
descendants of rich men. But for this 
there must be free institutions, the capac- 
ity of independence and self-assertion in 
the race itself, and, above all, absence of 
superstition, and of those peculiar preju- 
dices that unconsciously dwarf the na- 
tional mind from the very cradle. 

It is all this that is non-existent in 
France, where a throne is burnt as fire- 
wood in half an hour and a dynasty swept 
away, but no really strong popular preju- 
dice ever overthrown (and in France a 
prejudice is always popular). 

In the days when girls were taken from 
their families and taught to regard them 
as inconveniences to be got rid of, the 
clergy were wholly on the side of the 
titled husband, and preached to their Dénz- 
tentes what a glorious thing it was to be 
so lifted up to exalted spheres and privi- 
leged to bear sons who should perpetuate 
illustrious names. Nor was this one of 
the lesser causes of the hatred of the 
tiers état for the Church. 

But in the same proportion in which 
grew the enormous influx of wealth (legiti- 
mate and illegitimate) during the second 
empire, and its unholy power of submerg- 
ing every worth, every honesty, every 
virtue—in the same measure grew the 
keen appreciation by the clergy of its ap- 
plicability to their own interests. The 
empire deliberately ostracized the Galli- 
can clergy, who had been the honor of 
Christian France, and called back, ille- 
gally, the disciples of Loyola, thus casting 
the nation spiritually under the direct 
sway of the pope in Rome. It soon be- 
came fashionable to adopt all the outward 
forms of ultramontane countries. Forms 
alone were needed. Faith was left in the 
keeping of the father confessor, who af- 
firmed that that was his affair. What he 
aimed at was obedience, and he got it. 
Doctrine was set aside, but the strictest 
pratigues were enjoined. M. Cousin was 
wont to say laughingiy, “Oh! la Trinité 
incréé leur est bien égale. If only 1 
would go to confess, and fast on Fridays, 
I might believe what 1 choose.” And he, 
for exampie, lived pleasantly enough with 
the congregations. So did M. Thiers. 
“Les Jésuites ne me génent pas,” he 
would constantly repeat ; to which, on one 
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occasion, M. de. Rémusat replied, “ Non ! 
ni le bon Dieu non plus.” 

But, with all this, society in’ France 
had at last found its master. The priest- 
hood reigned. They had found out where 
the gold mines were situated, and also that 
to dispose of wealth unlimited for the 
clergy the industrial classes only were to 
be propitiated. They turned, therefore, to 
the bourgeoisie en masse; enrolled the 
children, boys and girls, in no end of 
picturesque “associations,” became the 
general matrimonial agents, showed them- 
selves lenient to every sin, and won over all 
the bourgeoisie mothers by procuring for 
them that madly coveted and despaired-of 
end, the positive and firmly established 
equality with des grandes dames. Of 
course, the husbands were finally brought 
over too, for in‘their soul they believed 
any price worth paying for admission on 
absolutely equal terms into what they call 
le vrai monde. Money adroitly used did 
a great deal; but money did not do all, 
or the result would have been achieved 
sooner. No! the priest, when he once 
decided on subjugating the so-called 
“high classes,” conjured with a yet more 
potent spell than coin. While directing 
monstrous sums from the pockets of the 
low-born into the hands of illustrious gué- 
feuses, he set upon the said quéteuse’s 
head an iron heel, and crushed her to the 
dust in the name of religion. He told her 
that there existed but one superiority, the 
pious submission to the Church; that the 
Charch considered equal all those who 
strictly obeyed their pastors; and that 
when a duke’s son took to wife the daugh- 
ter of a stone-mason’s pious helpmate 
(who was, of course, of exceeding wealth), 
the plebeian took rank immensely above 
the merely high-born lady, who was in- 
finitely less generous than the other in 
her donations to the Church. And thus 
the fusion is accomplished, and is solid, 
and the once independent French bour- 
geoisie is extinct. 

The priest is now virtually the ruler of 
French society; it is he who, in reality, 
directs the movements of what St. Simon, 
in his telling language, called the méca- 
nigue de la cour, and what is now the 
mécanigue of the corps social. 

One of the inevitabie effects of this has 
been to dispiace what was, till now, termed 
the middle class. This has naturally de- 
scended to a very much lower level. But 
there is still a middle class in France, 
which, if democracy progresses, may be 
calied upon to play a not unimportant 
part. 
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It is beyond our limits of space to enter 
fully upon this branch of our subject, for 
it leads too necessarily into the domain of 
politics, but it would be well worth the 
trouble of the English observer to exam- 
ine narrowly the sources whence the gen- 
uine middle class in France is already 
beginning to issue. The “lower middle 
class’ is the last hope of France; there 
are, in one sense, great elements amongst 
these people. In the petty tradesman 
(above all, the provincial one), the inferior 
schoolmaster, the humble village curé 
(but, at the head of everything, the hard- 
working shopkeeper), much is to be dis- 
covered that is absent from every other 
class. There is honesty, modesty, a de- 
sire for knowledge, a relative esteem for 
truth, a feeling of duty, and the respect 
for what is, in itself, respectable. But 
the very merits of this part of the nation 
(and they are indisputable) point to the 
establishment of pure democracy; it is 
here and nowhere else that exists the 
“ Americanizing ” process that is so much 
talked of —this points to a régime based 
upon toil, and which, possibly, may end by 
creating a commonwealth distinguished 
by its moral exceilence, and in which the 
municipal and communal institutions must 
expand with every succeeding year; but 
idealism will be weakened, and genera- 
tions come and go before the science of 
government makes any advance. This 
species of democracy creates no political 
traditions. However, there lies the future 
of France. 

For the moment, mere wealth and sham 
piety hold despotic power. The very 
Jews are Catholics. And this is one of the 
most curious features of the whole. When 
Baron H. (who has had a severely hard 
pull to creep up into the “ world”) sends 
£3,000 (75,000 francs) to Mme. la Du- 
chesse de L. for a guéte, the object whereof 
is the conversion of Israelite children to 
ultramontanism, he contributes to the 
prosperity of establishments which his 
creed would oblige him to persecute ; but 
he himself says to vou: “Que voulez- 
vous? je suis clérical, moi!” and he and 
his are seen at the balls of Mme. de B., 
and her reiatives (who are by no means 
unmindful of the good things that may ac- 
crue to themselves from infidel tributaries) 
murmur soft words about “ tolerance,” and 
“ Providence knowing its own ways.” 

Besides, there is, as has been remarked, 
no question of religion in it all; it has 
been a question solely of authority which 


has been gained, and of a social fusion | 


which has been made. 


After religion, politics, and marriage, 
the three most serious fields of national 
development, it is by no means indifferent 
to mark how a nation amuses itself. Well, 
as a rule, the French do not amuse them- 
selves. Horace Walpole had already 
found this out when, in the latest series 
published of his “ Letters,” he says the 
French are not a gay or light-hearted 
people, and that a “ hearty, ringing laugh 
is never heard amongst them.” 

Society having been, as has been stat- 
ed, welded together by pressure from 
without, the situation has become, offi- 
cially, what it was Mr. Gladstone’s iniqui- 
tous purpose (in his manifesto of last May) 
to represent as the social condition of 
England. All the “ classes,” namely, are 
on one side, and three-quarters of the 
country on the other, these three-quarters 
being composed of a mere tangled mass 
of “items ” whose principle was that none 
should be “ distinguished ” above another. 
The consequence has been that in the 
so-called world there exists also a re- 
markable jumble, and, while the infinites- 
imal subdivisions into particular cliques 
separate society at every turn, when so- 
ge | comes together for its diversion, 
it does so in the form of a more or 
less anonymous and wholly uninteresting 
crowd. ‘This has fostered the inclination 
for public amusements which were for- 
merly not well affected by the then ete 
as the term was understood. 

Charity is the usual pretext; for char- 
ity has many uses, and one is that it is 
supposed to prove to the masses the ten- 
der interest felt by the “upper ten” for 
their misfortunes (in which it entirely 
fails). 

Exhibitions of paintings, bazaars, sub- 
scription balls, dramatic representations, 
all are now the rendezvous of “every- 
body,” as are to a certain extent the cote- 
ries of the Princess de S , and the 
fairs and kermesses where the chieftain- 
esses of the various political sets join 
together to lure the Azéces de cent sous 
from the pockets of the public. But the 
great feature in all these “amusements ” 
is the unmistakable ennui of all who par- 
take in them. The fact of there being a 
special motive for all these shows, or of 
there being the mere result of imitation, 
drives pleasure away, flying; and aftera 
half-day spent at the Grand Prix, the 
answer is easy to the question already 
quoted: “ Why is it so different from the 
Derby?” 








‘where, French society is doing what it 


It is different because there, as else- 
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does not care for, and what does not suit 
its tastes. Here, again, is the half-heart- 
edness we have alluded to. At Epsom, 
or on the racecourse of Pesth (the very 
next best thing to it), the vast multitude 
is, as it were, in a monster cauldron boil- 
ing over with national fun, they are “in 
it” with all their hearts, have plunged 
into it “neck and crop.” 

The French man (or woman) has been 
told to imitate what is done somewhere 
else, and they do so (awkwardly on the 
whole), but they do not relish it, and the 
outcome is boredom —a boredom that so 
permeates all the couches sociales, that 
while in salon life it has generated pessi- 
mism, it superinduces contempt and dis- 
gust amongst the so-called “ people,” for 
whom the government or the municipali- 
ties get up what they are pleased to en- 
title popular fetes. At these rejoicings 
nothing can exceed the weary aspect of 
the lounging, lazy masses, unless, indeed, 
it be that of the showily bedizened, dust- 
beladen, yawning groups of a retour des 
courses down the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées. 

All sovereigns are hard to please. 
Mme. de Maintenon, declared Louis XIV. 
pas amusable. Perhaps since le peuple 
has been crowned king, all capacity of 
hearty, healthy enjoyment has ceased. 
What every individual in the whole nation 
is wildly seeking for is “ distraction,” for- 
getfulness of self, and this eludes them. 
It is this restless chase after an emotion, 
or an interest of any description, which 
lies at the root of the abominations that 
have been, and still are (though perhaps 
in a less degree), disfiguring French art in 
every shape. 

Whether on the walls of the Salon, on 
the boards of the various theatres, or in 
the pages of the last novel, or (worse) in 
the latest collection of poems, the two dis- 
tinguishing traits are invariably violence 
and vice. The universal impression 
among the two thousand and more paint- 
ings at the Palais de 1’Industrie is of nu- 
dity and bloodshed, as in every printed 
narrative in the world of fiction the honor 
of decent people is at once provoked by 
the details of useless indecency and of 
crimes committed @ froid. 

Ina little work published only two years 
back, a French artist of high repute, 
Amaury Duval (M. Ingres’s favorite pupil), 
while chronicling the events and the men 
of his own youthful days, and the coarse- 
ness and absence of idealism visible in all 
the French art of our time, draws the fol- 
lowing parallel. 
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A propos to his raptured surprise over 
the monuments of Grecian architecture 
and sculpture, he writes: “ When I look 
back to the sensations produced in me on 
my first visit to Greece, to the awestruck 
admiration so much grandeur and perfec- 
tion inspired, and happen then to look 
downward at what is now around me, I 
ask myself to what a degree of baseness 
have we sunk, that men, who are seem- 
ingly in the enjoyment of their reason, can 
be thus led away, perverted, by what is 
termed /a mode. Alas! yes, there is the 
one word which is to excuse all! Fash- 
ion, it is proclaimed, has inflicted a blind- 
ness so total, that absolute insanities, 
utterly monstrous productions, are taken 
into serious account, and an entire gener- 
ation in France positively lays down as a 
law that the hideous alone is true to na- 
ture.” 

It may be said that Amaury Duval, who 
died a few weeks ago, was an old man 
when he published the above, but Eugéne 
de Vogiié is a young one, a leader of the so- 
called jeunes. Let any one ponder over 
the bitter record he draws up in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
against the school of disease to which 
belongs French art in the present time.* 
No foreign critic has hit Zes eunes harder, 
though he evidently did not intend or wish 
todoso. Speaking of the “realism” of 
modern French literature, this latest of 
yous authors says: “In thus depicting 

uman nature, they limit their field of ob- 
servation to what in man is coarse, fatal, 
putrid (fourri), but the human animal is 
not all this alone. .. . We are a duality 
... there is the breath of life, the soul; 
and life begins where we cease to com- 
prehend.” And further on: “ Other liter- 
atures ” (he is alluding to the English and 
Russian) “ probe to their depths the last- 
ing wants of humanity . . . the enduring 
longings of our race... . This escapes 
us” (the French) “entirely now... It 
will be said that the works of fiction of 
our tongue flood the book-markets of the 
world. True! They are purchased from 
habit, and they amuse for a passing hour, 
perhaps ; but, unless in cases exception- 
ally rare, the book that brings life and 
nourishes, that is seriously studied, read 
in the home centre, and helps to mould 
the mind of the readers — ¢hat book comes 
no longer from Paris. . . . The ideas that 
fecundate men’s minds, the high universal 
thoughts that penetrate and transform 


* De la Littérature Réaliste, by Eugéne Melchior 
de Vogiié. Revue des Deux Mondes, ist June, 1886, 











European communities, no longer emanate 
from the soul of France. As miserable 
as our policy, excluded from material in- 
fluence over mankind, our literature has 
ceased, by its own unworthiness, to hold 
any portion of that intellectual empire 
which formed in other ages our chief 
patrimony.” 

No one abroad has passed a severer 
judgment upon the literature of modern 
France than that. But let it apply in its 
complete severity to the passing hour 
alone ; there is perturbation in the French 
mind just now; there is disease. But, as 
the young writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes himself remarks at the close of 
his article, there is better stuff for the 
future to be found in the hidden reserves 
of the French nature. It must be hoped, 
for the sare of human culture, that the 
good taste of France will awaken ere long 
and turn in disgust from the loathsome 
aspects of the existing school; that her 
artistic sense will be shocked by the de- 
formity and ugliness of the manifesta- 
tions of to-day; for she must again ac- 
knowledge the superiority of beauty as a 
matter of fact, before she can revert to 
what was once her supremacy in the do- 
mains of thought. France has passed 
through trials that may well overthrow the 
balance of any nation’s mind, but it must 
not be believed that the land of Pascal 
and Descartes, Moliére, Corneille, and 
Lamartine, can be destined permanently 
to descend to forms and expressions of 
imagination that would make Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly blush. 

Itis probable that science will be the 
saving of the French. The “little sci- 
ence” which, Bacon says, “leads to 
doubt,” will expand into that higher, 
grander science which “leads to faith,” 
or at all events, to wondering, loving awe, 
and the irrepressible longing for the in- 
finite. 

The generation of this age —the men 
and women of from eighteen to forty or 
fifty, are more or less unconscious, at any 
rate irresponsible. They are the outcome 
of pain and wrong, and the appreciation 
of the right —of the fair, of the just, of 
the fitting — has come to fail them utterly. 
But those who know them thoroughly 
have hopes of the children who are grow- 
ing up out of all this confusion, and seem 
already in the unblurred mirror of their 
souls to prefer the reflection of what is 
plain and simple to what is complicated 
or distorted. 





It is in them that will have to be dis- | 
covered where “ the thought ” of the race | 
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is “lodged ;” not in the broken fragments 
of a society that is crumbling away; but 
our purpose has been with that society 
and its actualities, and, we repeat it, its 
worst aspects — however contradictory 
they may appear —hang directly to its 
original characteristics of dependence and 
doubt. 

It is a very uneasy task to paint truly 
the society of any country; for those who 
are of it, living with it, and zz it, will not, 
and those who are ow of it, cannot, portray 
it with precision. A couple of months 
ago there was published in Berlin a short 
pamphlet, vigorously characterizing the 
vulgar frivolous calumnies of the Vouvelle 
Revue, and the ante-room and servants’ 
hall pictures by which it is sought to sat- 
isfy the cravings of a democratic public. 
Whoever the author may be, he speaks 
with the authority of one who knows from 
the inside what he is speaking of, and does 
not rely for facts either on keyhole lis- 
teners or discontented ladies’ maids. But 
recent publications in London merit ex- 
actly the same reproaches, by their abor- 
tive attempts at painting the contemporary 
society (or societies) of France. Mr. 
Child has fallen into the same mistakes 
as the proprietress of the Mouvelle Revue, 
though with less evident desire to abuse 
and vilify co#@te gue co#te, but in each 
there is the same evidence of ignorance, 
and, in the wild inaccuracy of all smaller 
details, the same proof of second-hand 
information and of the certainty of the 
“chiel” who is taking “the notes ” being 
a hopeiess outsider. 

No! the living cannot delineate their 
kind with living truth. You must be dead 
to do that, and you must have been, while 
you lived, one of those whom you de- 
scribe. In the “Greville Memoirs” and 
in the Duc de Broglie’s “ Souvenirs,” you 
see revivified what was the society of 
their time, much even of what is still — 
that of our own. But because they pos- 
sessed the real materials for reconstruct- 
ing the true-truth, their lips were sealed 
until they themselves had forever quitted 
the scenes they photographed. 

Out of all the various testimonies to 
French social life that are deluging the 
habitable globe, some are irrefutable (be- 
cause issuing from repetition by the public 
press of judicial scandals, and officially 
authorized facts); but out of all these 
there emerges one circumstance of para- 
mount interest for the English student, 
which is, the radical difference in the 
juxtaposition of government and society 
in the two countries. In England, gov- 
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ernment is in so far swayed, whether sup- 
ported or obstructed, by the vast majority 
of a constituted community. In France 
the very smallest minority shackles, con- 
fronts, or browbeats it at every turn if hos- 
tile, or drives it, if friendly, into its worst 
and most fatal excesses and mistakes. 

It should be distinctly noted that with 
us what is termed “society ” never bears 
upon government as an extraneous force. 
The meaning of the word itself is not the 
same. Society with us is, in fact, one with 
what governs it; it is from its ranks that 
those who rule are chosen, and all join in 
furthering a common aim. Government 
and society are absolutely fellow-workers 
in England, and it is hard work, the work 
of the country, that unites them. Society 
in England reveres political power, exer- 
cises or strives to exercise it, and, whether 
in support or in opposition, equally re- 
gards power as the supreme goal to be 
attained. In France it is the contrary ; 
society is a body setting itself aloof, and 
scorning the task of mere government. In 
England, the pressure of the social forces 
becomes really and truly public opinion ; 
in France, unfortunately, it makes itself 
felt through the noisy, vain, frivolous, but 
most mischievous, dangerous, and, alas! 
still potent medium of /a mode. With us, 
it is the mysterious emanation of the vast 
national aggregate that compels a govern- 
ment with Brobdignagian weight; with 
the French it is the flea-bites of the Lilli- 
putians that sting and prick their rulers 
beyond endurance, goading them almost 
unto death; and the worst feature of the 
whole lies in the consent of the overween- 
ing majority to the assumption by so small 
a minority of the sovereign title of /a 
société — nay, far more even, of “the 
world.” 

Most pyramids in France stand now 
upon their apex, with their base uplifted 
to the sky; and accordingly fashion has 
decreed in this one country, of all others, 
that her high priests shall in no way help 
their fellow-countrymen ; they shall toil 
not, neither shall they spin; but, unlike 
the lilies of the field, they have lost claim 
to any superiority resting on the beauty 
of aspect. Beheld in no matter which of 
their avocations, they are decidedly un- 
attractive, having lost the grace, the deli- 
cacy of taste, the respect for the fitness 
of things, the sense of “ decent splendor ” 
for which they were once so renowned. 
Fashion has decreed that in their utter 
and total uselessness shall lie exclusively 
their title to supremacy. 
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There is no more curious proof of the 
antagonism between the social code of 
the two countries than the significance in 
each of the term “ man of the world.” In 
reality, no word can, in the English lan- 
guage, convey a more complete notion of 
superiority ; for to be truly a man of the 
world a man must be everything else be- 
sides. He must be a politician, a diplo- 
matist, a philosopher; well travelled and 
well read ; a sportsman, a good talker; at 
home with all sorts and conditions of men, 
equal to every emergency ; of temper not 
to be ruffled, and of health that never 
fails; a man of business, and a man of 
pleasure ; a sound scholar and a thorough 
gentleman. Failing in any of these 2at- 
tributes, he is imperfect as a man of 
the world ; and we instinctively recognize 
what Greville meant when, speaking of Sir 
Robert Peel and Gladstone, he deplored 
in different terms that neither could ever 
be a “ man of the world; ” whereas in the 
case of Lord Palmerston, his security of 
success was derived exclusively from his 
knowledge of men, and the capabilities of 
power that are the prerogative of a genu- 
ine man of the world. The dictum of 
Prince Talleyrand holds good: “ Pour 
étre un homme d'état il est peut-étre bon 
de savoir mourir, mais il est indispensable 
de savoir vivre.” 

Now to this representative of large- 
mindedness and many-sidedness, what is 
set forth by the French word, homme du 
monde? ‘The utter contrary. To be to- 
day in France an homme du monde is to 
be the reverse of our “ man of the world.” 
The typical homme du monde must know 
nothing, do nothing, be nothing. At most 
it may be permitted him to be a musician 
or a painter, but only within the limits 
of amateur art, and of the proficiency 
reached by the women of his sphere. Any 
excellence beyond that disturbs the com- 
pleteness of the type, blemishes the ef- 
facedness required, and threatens the 
perfection of the nullity which constitutes 
the sign of the divine right to reign. 

All this would be of less importance 
were there any violent, any convinced 
hostility to be found to the pretensions 
of society in France; any resolute con- 
tempt — contempt du fond du ceur — for 
such a futile enemy, but there is none. 
The green dragon on Chinese banners 
strikes no terror into the hearts of Euro- 
peans; but these “outer barbarians ” be- 
lieve in the green dragon. Hence the 
weakness. If the French governing 
classes (those, namely, from which are 
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at present chosen the men who legis- 
late and wield official authority) — if they 
would, or could, believe in themselves, 
they would at once decide to compete, 
instead of apparently shrinking from meet- 
ing, their adversaries “on their own 
ground.” But they prefer to exclude the 
“world,” as they allow it to style itself, 
from all possible contest with themselves, 
thus showing their own doubt of any merit 
of their own, and implying their faith az 
fond in the superiority of the foe. The 
fatal mistake of the governing body in 
France is the firm belief that there are 
games at which two cannot play. 

If it were not for this curious self- 
abandonment, things would wear a very 
different aspect in France; and were the 
educated people (and they are to be found) 
to come into closer contact, a larger meas- 
ure of Conservatism, under no matter 
what particular form, would speedily show 
itself to be the desire of the overwhelming 
majority of all Frenchmen. For the mo- 
ment, and in the transitional condition of 
public affairs in France, it is not without 
interest to mark where a certain national 
thought is lodged in its author. 

A PARISIAN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MOHAMMEDANISM IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


For some time past the subject of the 
civilization of Africa has been a favorite 
one with all classes. Each European 
country has vied with the others in at- 
tempting ostensibly to open it up for the 
special benefit of the inhabitants. The 
methods adopted sometimes appear 
strange, and we are apt to become suspi- 
cious when we find beneath a veneer of 
cotton a large amount of rum and gin, and 
civilization forced on the notice of the 
negro with sword and gun. It may per- 
haps not be without a certain amount of 
interest to inquire if there are any other 
agencies —apart from the European —at 
work pursuing the noble aim of elevating 
the negro to a higher level of humanity. 
It will, I suppose, seem passing strange 
to many when I point to Mohammedanism 
as one of these agencies engaged in this 
great task. 

Since the appearance of Mohammed 
the religion which he founded has been a 
favorite subject of attack and misrepre- 
sentation. First looked upon as a form 


of idolatry, it was, later on, described as a 
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mass of blasphemous imposture, and only 
within the last few years have a few sym- 
pathetic and impartial students of the 
Koran dared to point out the genuine 
veins of gold which ramify through the 
system, and, risking the odium theologi- 
cum, to hold up its author as a hero. 
Even yet, to the great mass of the people, 
Mohammedanism is merely thought of in 
a vague sort of way as something con- 
nected with polygamy, as the inspiring 
source of the slave trade, as the cause of 
all the evils which prevail in north Africa, 
Asia Minor, and Turkey, and as in some 
way or other a curse and a blight to what- 
ever country falls under its influence. 

It is not my business to point out here 
how Mohammedanism, in being thus de- 
picted, is treated with injustice; but I 
may be permitted to remind the reader 
that the man who said that “ the worst of 
men is the seller of men,” and who de- 
clared that nothing was more pleasing to 
God than the emancipation of slaves, 
could never have in any way encouraged 
or sanctioned the slave trade. To argue 
that a religion is responsible for all the 
vile acts of its professors is monstrous in 
the extreme. Yet that is exactly what we 
are continually doing with regard to Mo- 
hammedanism. We forget that the Mo- 
hammedan might turn the tables on us 
with a vengeance, and lay our brutal slave 
trade of the past at the door of Christian- 
ity, as well as our incessant wars and all 
the crying evils of the gin trade in the 
present. And has he not as good a right 
to say that these are the necessary out- 
come of Christianity as we have to say 
that the slave trade and other evils are 
produced and encouraged by Islam? 

We are not, however, called upon to 
discuss these questions, nor am I the man 
fitted to do it. I propose to direct atten- 
tion to the civilizing and elevating influ- 
ence which this so much vilified religion 
is exercising in the heart of Africa, and 
to the transformation it is effecting in the 
whole political and social condition of in- 
ner Africa north of the equator. 

During the three expeditions which I 
conducted in east-central Africa I saw 
nothing to suggest Mohammedanism as 
a civilizing power. Whatever living force 
might be in the religion remained latent. 
The Arabs, or their descendants, in those 
parts were not propagandists. There 
were no missionaries to preach Islam, 
and the natives of Muscat were content 
that their slaves should conform to a cer- 
tain extent to the forms of the religion. 

















They left the east-African tribes, who 
indeed, in their gross darkness, were evi- 
dently content to remain in happy igno- 
rance. Their inaptitude for civilization 
was strikingly shown in the strange fact 
that five hundred years of contact with 
semi-civilized people had left them with- 
out the faintest reflection of the higher 


traits which characterized their neighbors | b 


— not a single good seed during all these 
years had struck root and flourished. 
This seemed to me a very remarkable 
fact, and the only conclusion I could then 
come to was, that the negro was so hope- 
lessly ossified in his degraded state as to 
be next to unimprovable, by morai suasion 
at least —a view somewhat strengthened 
on seeing the martyred lives of mission- 
aries, and the great treasure thrown away 
in endeavors to reach them through the 
divine teaching of Christ. That these 
latter practically failed to attain their no- 
ble ends I did not wonder at when I saw 
how the missionaries attempted the im- 
practicable — expecting to do in a gener- 
ation the work of centuries, and to instil 
the most beautiful, sublime, and delicate 
conceptions of religion into undeveloped 
brains. The more I saw of east-central 
Africa the more I tended to take a de- 
spondent view of the future improvability 
of the negro, simply because I could not 
see how he was to be got at in such a way 
as to touch the depths of his soul, and 
light some spark which would give him 
new life. So far as I could judge, I had 
not as yet seen more than a semblance of 
something better—a sort of veneer of 
Christianity, which made a good show and 
looked satisfactory only when described 
in a missionary magazine. 

It was not till last year that I was des- 
tined to be converted from this scepticism 
about the negro, and to begin to see infi- 
nite possibilities lying latent, encased in 
his low, thick cranium. My conversion 
took place in west-central Africa. It was 
not, however, brought about by the sight 
of the thriving community of Sierra 
Leone or that of Lagos, though both were 
encouraging. Neither was it brought 
about by seeing the civilizing influence of 
European trade, of which we sometimes 
hear so much; for, as I have stated else- 
where, “for every African who is influ- 
enced for good by Christianity a thousand 
are driven into deeper degradation by the 
gin trade.” Four hundred years of con- 
tact with Europeans have only succeeded, 
along the greater part of the coast, in rais- 
ing a taste for gin, rum, gunpowder, and 
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guns. The extent of the intercourse be- 
tween a village and the European mer- 
chant is only too often gauged by the size 
of its pyramid of gin-bottles. It is a 
painful fact to admit, but there is no shirk- 
ing the naked reality, that in west Africa 
our influence for evil enormously counter- 
balances any little good we have produced 
our contact with the African. The 
sight of the small headway Christianity 
was making, and the aptitude in the negro 
to adopt all that was evil in the white man, 
only deepened the impression I had ac- 
quired in east Africa. 

My conversion from this pessimistic 
view took place when passing up the Ni- 
ger, through the degraded cannibals who 
inhabit its lower reaches. I reached the 
central Sudan, and the sights and scenes 
I there witnessed burst upon me like a 
revelation. I found myself in the heart of 
Africa, among undoubted negroes; but 
how different from the unwashed, unclad 
barbarians it had hitherto been my lot to 
meet in my travels in Africa! I could 
hardly believe I was not dreaming when 
I looked around me and found large, well- 
built cities, many of them containing ten 
to thirty thousand inhabitants. The peo- 
ple themselves, picturesquely and volumi- 
nously dressed, moved about with that 
self-possessed sober dignity which be- 
speaks the man who has a proper respect 
for himself. I saw on all sides the signs 
of an industrious community, differen- 
tiated into numerous crafts, evidence suffi- 
cient to show how far advanced they were 
on the road to civilization. I heard the 
rattle, the tinkle, and the musical clang of 
workers in iron, in brass, and in copper. 
I could see cloth being made in one place, 
and dyed, or sewn into gowns or other 
articles of dress, in other places. In the 
markets, crowded with eager thousands, 
I could see how varied were the wants of 
these negro people, how manifold the pro- 
ductions of their industry, and how keen 
their business instincts. Almost more 
remarkable than anything else, no native 
beer or spirits, nor European gin and rum, 
found place in their markets. Clearly 
there were no buyers, and therefore no 
sellers. Outside the towns, again, no 
forest covered the land; the density of 
the population and its numerous require- 
ments had made the virgin forest a thing 
of the past, and its place was taken by 
various cereals, by cotton and indigo, and 
other vegetable productions which minis- 
ter to the inner and outer man. 

What could have produced this great 
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change ?— for that a change had occurred 
could not be doubted. Certainly, contact 
with Europeans had had nothing to do 
with it. The character of the industries, 
the style of art, indicated a certain amount 
of Moorish influence, giving them the di- 
rection which they had assumed. How 
had the first great steps been taken? No 
Moors or Arabs were to be seen among 
the people. No such races held the reins 
of government, and by their powerful in- 
fluence caused the introduction of new 
arts and industries. Evidently, whatever 
had been done had been done through the 
free aspirations of the negroes towards 
higher things. 

I was not left long in ignorance of the 
agency which had thus transformed nu- 
merous tribes of savages into semi-civil- 
ized nations, ruled by powerful sultans 
who administered justice of a high order 
(for Africa), and rendered life and property 
safe. That agency was almost exclusively 
Mohammedanism. I say a/most, because 
there were in reality a few secondary 
causes at work, which tended to elevate 
the negro, apart from the religious. One 
of these causes — the one of chief impor- 
tance — was the physical conditions which 
prevailed over a great part of the central 
Sudan. 

Mohammedanism it was, without a 
doubt, which had breathed this fresh 
vigorous life into these negroes. It was 
Mohammedanism which supplied the liv- 
ing tie which bound a hundred alien tribes 
together—tribes which without it were 
deadly foes. The Koran supplied the 
new code of laws. Islam had swept away 
fetishism, with all its degrading rites, and 
replaced it with a new watchword —a 
watchword of a truly spiritual sort. No 
longer did the naked savage throw himself 
before stocks and stones, or lay offerings 
before serpents or lizards; but as a well- 
clothed and reverent worshipper he bent 
before that “one God” whose greatness 
and, compassionateness he continually ac- 
knowledged. How impressive it was to 
me, when I wandered in these lands, to 
hear the negro population called to the 
duties of the day by the summons to 
prayer at the first streak of dawn. Sung 
out in the musical stentorian notes of the 
negro muezzin, it echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the sleeping city. “God is 
most great! Come to prayers! Prayer 
is better than sleep!” was the burden of 
the call; and even as the thrilling notes 
still lingered in dying cadence, and the 
grey dawn but faintly illumined the houses 
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of the town, doors were heard to open, 
and devout Muslims-~such as submit 
themselves to and have faith in God — 
appeared. Some would go through their 
morning duties in the courtyards of their 
compounds, and others, more devout, 
would wend their way to the mosque, 
where, looking in the direction of Mecca, 
and with faces humbled to the dust, they 
would acknowledge their utter dependence 
on God. At other times I could see these 
negroes, during the thirsty march, in the 
dusty field, or while engaged in ordinary 
industrial occupations, stop for a moment 
in their several employments, and seeking 
out one of the numerous places marked 
off by stones which did duty as mosques 
wean for a time their thoughts from the 
sordid cares of this world, and fix them on 
the things which are above mere sense. 

In these Sudanese towns not only did I 
find mosques, but the importance of study- 
ing religion at the fountain-head had made 
education necessary, and hence in every 
quarter of the town were to be found 
schools of the usual Eastern type, where 
the rising generation learned at one and 
the same time the articles of their faith and 
the Arabic language. The desire for edu- 
cation was very general, and a village with- 
out several men who could read or write 
Arabic was a rarity. In the larger towns, 
such as Sokoto, Wurnu, and Gandu, there 
were to be found men who, not content 
with the education they could get at home, 
had found their way through manifold 
dangers and toils to the great Moham- 
medan university, El-Azhar, in Cairo, to 
complete their studies. 

A volume might be written in describ- 
ing the various modes in which Moham- 
medanism has affected the negro and 
civilized him; but I have said enough to 
draw attention to the incontestable fact 
that Islam is a powerful agency for good 
in central Africa. It may be remarked 
that in the central Sudan the Muslim is 
not fanatical, The negro has not the in- 
tense nature of the Arabs and kindred 
people, and is consequently inclined to 
live and let live on easier terms than his 
co-religionist in the Egyptian Sudan. 

Like all Eastern and African races, the 
Sudanese is a polygamist, but his free and 
social nature has not permitted the seclu- 
sion of his wives in harems, nor does he 
consider it necessary that they should be 
veiled. They occupy probably a better 
position in the central Sudan than in any 
other country where polygamy is the rule. 

The extent of country over which Islam 
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holds sway is coterminous with that great 
continental zone called the Sudan, which 
extends from the Nile to the Atlantic, and 
from the Sahara to within between four 
degrees and six degrees of the equator. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard there are still 
some pagan spots, but Mohammedanism 
is slowly but surely bearing down on them 
— establishing itself by moral suasion if 
it can; but if not, then, in the name of 
God, with fire and sword and all the dread 
accompaniments of war. But not only is 
it proselytizing among the heathen; it 
has its missionaries in Sierra Leone and 
Lagos. Ithas there thrown down its gage 
to Christianity for the possession of the 
natives, and reports speak of its spreading 
rapidly, and recruiting its ranks from the 
Christian community to no small extent. 
If that is so—and I have no reason to 
doubt it—there must be something ter- 
ribly wrong in the method of teaching 
Christianity. To me, as one having the 
interests of Christianity deeply nt heart, 
it has always appeared as if the system 
adopted was radically unsuited to the 
people. Meanwhile I cannot help saying, 
better a good Muslim than a skin-deep 
Christian —a mere jackdaw tricked out 
in peacock’s feathers. In reaching the 
sphere of European influence, Mohamme- 
danism not only throws down its gage to 
Christianity, it also declares war upon our 
chief contribution to west Africa—the 
gin trade. While we support anti-slavery 
societies, and spend great sums in sending 
missionaries to the heathen, it is very 
strange that we are absolutely indifferent 
to the shameful character of this traffic. 
We are ever ready to raise shouts of hor- 
ror if a case of maltreatment of slaves 
occurs, and we will not see that we at 
this moment are conducting a trade which 
is in many respects a greater evil than 
the slave trade. That word, “ European 
trade,” as spoken of on our platforms, is 
complacently regarded as synonymous 
with civikzation; it is supposed to imply 
well-dressed negroes as its necessary out- 
come, and the introduction of all the en- 
lightened amenities of European life. It 
ought to mean that to some extent; but, 
as I have seen it in many parts of west 
Africa, it has largely meant the driving 
down of the negro into a tenfold deeper 
slough of moral depravity. And we — we 
Christians — leave it to the despised Mo- 
hammedans, those professors of a “false 
religion,” to attack this traffic and attempt 
to stem the tide of degradation, to sweep 
it away utterly if possible, as they have 
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already done fetishism and cannibalism 
over enormous areas. If this is its mis- 
sion, then, in default of something better, 
let Islam continue its progress through 
Africa! It will be the vanguard of civil- 
ization. Whatever may be said about 
many aspects of Mohammedanism, it at 
least contains as much of good as the un- 
developed brains of the negro can well 
assimilate ; and so long as good is being 
done in genuine reality, why should we 
not heartily welcome it, even though it is 
accomplished Gwen a religion we our- 
selves do not accept? 

I had proposed to st to enter into 
the questions, why Mohammedanism has 
been so successful in Africa? and why 
Christianity, in comparison with it, has 
done so little? I had further proposed to 
ask whether our missionaries could not 
derive some hints and lessons from the 
Mohammedans, and so be better able to 
enter into the field against heathendom. 

These three questions cannot be ade- 
quately answered here. I may, however, 
be permitted to express my opinion in the 
briefest manner. The success of Moham- 
medanism has been largely due to the fact 
that it has asked of the negro apparently 
so little, and yet that little is so much, for 
in it lie the germs of a great revolution. 
The message is brought by men like them- 
selves ; its acceptance does not necessarily 
change any of their habits. Everything 
is within the range of the negro’s compre- 
hension —a very terrible one God, who 
sits in judgment, and a very real heaven 
and hell. Belief in these and in God’s 
messenger, and attention to a few practical 
duties — prayer, almsgiving, etc. — are all 
the requirements. To state the matter in 
another way, it is because of its very 
harshness, of its great inferiority, as com- 
pared with Christianity, that it has suc- 
ceeded. 

On the other hand, Christianity has 
done so little because it has tried to do 
too much. Missionaries have proceeded 
almost invariably on the assumption that 
it is necessary to present the doctrinal 
system of the Christian Church in its en- 
tirety. They have forgotten that minds 
can only assimilate subtle or beautiful 
truths in proportion to their development. 
The ideas of the Christian world at large 
are in many respects not the same to-day 
as they were six centuries ago, or even 
one century ago. We have taken eigh- 
teen centuries to become the Christians 
we are, although through the ages the 
Bible remained the same; and now we 
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think that in a generation we can graft 
our conceptions of Christianity on the low 
brains of the negro. The idea is not in 
accord with common sense. We present 
to him intangible and transcendental as- 
pects of religion. We stupify him with 
unthinkable dogmas about the Trinity and 
kindred topics. With all this we think 
there ought to be a Pentecostal awakening 
—that the inherent virtue of the word 
should produce a miracle, and when the 
miracle does not appear, we groan over 
the hardness of heart and the ascendancy 
of the devil in the negro, when in reality 
the fault is in ourselves and in our meth- 
ods of procedure. We must be simple in 
our creed, or rather in our presentation of 
the gospel. We must find out what as- 
pects of Christianity the negro can com- 
prehend and can assimilate, as well as 
what will attract and impress him. From 
the Mohammedan missionary we might 
get hints as to the line this simplification 
should take. Better sow one good seed 
which will grow and fructify and permeate 
the life of the negro, than a thousand which 
will fail to strike root, but remain sterile 
on the surface. 

In thus recognizing a good element in 
the spread of Mohammedanism, and in 
venturing to hint at desirable improve- 
ments in the methods of our own mis- 
sionary propaganda, very probably I shall 
lay myself open to various forms of mis- 
conception on the part of those who rec- 
ognize but the agency of the evil one in 
good works which are not done in the 
orthodox manner. In any case, I shall 
be satisfied if, by indicating that some 
good can come out of Islam, I have shown 
that some Christians may take hints from 
our vastly more successful rival in the 
work of civilizing Africa, and thus be able 
to present a purer, a nobler, a more in- 
spiring religion to the negro, which will 
satisfy his inner cravings for some light 
in his dark surroundings. For the negro, 
with all his intellectual deficiencies, is 
naturally a very religious individual. In 
a hundred ways he shows how much he 
feels the necessity of depending on some- 
thing else than himself. In his helpless- 
ness he gropes aimlessly about after an 
explanation of his surroundings, and finds 
but slight consolation in fetishism and 
spiritworship. The rapid spread of Islam 
proves beyond a doubt that there is noth- 
ing to hinder the Christian faith from 
making far more extensive conquests, if 
we would only meet the negro with weap- 
ons properly selected from the Christian 
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armory. We must also be content to let 
generations of wise education develop 
the capacities which as yet are in the 
most rudimentary cordition, and not ex- 
pect to work miracles. And, most impor- 
tant of all, let us get up a missionar 
agency for Christian Europe which shall 
preach the doctrine of no more gin trade, 
no more gunpowder and guns, for the Af- 
rican. Then, when we have set our own 
house in order, we shall be able to go 
with clearer conscience to the heathen, 
and with brighter prospects of success. 
JosEPH THOMSON. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SELBORNE, 


BY AN INVALID. 


THE following account of a visit to 
White’s Selborne, one of the classic homes 
of England, by an excellent observer and 
accomplished young naturalist, who was 
cut off prematurely last year, will, it is 
felt, be read with interest, more especiall 
by those who sympathize with the acqui- 
sition of knowledge under formidable dif- 
ficulties. The author, Mr. Henry Waring 
Kidd, of Godalming, labored lifelong un- 
der the severest physical disabilities, never 
having had the use of his limbs; yet, 
through the medium of persons he em- 
ployed, the kind agency of relatives and 
friends, and, above all, the force of his 
own natural tastes and mental ‘energies, 
he became proficient in more than one 
branch of natural history. He was an 
indefatigable collector, achieving remark- 
able results in botany, entomology, and 
geology. He kept up a correspondence 
with most of the leading naturalists of the 
kingdom. He was more especially an 
original investigator of the interesting 
group of insects which form the galls 
(oak-apples, etc.) on trees and plants, many 
interesting forms of which he contributed 
to the British Museum collection, He 
died at Godalming, the home of his fam- 
ily, on the 23rd of March, 1884, the victim 
of an epidemic caught whilst on one of 
his expeditions in the village of Witley. 


IT was a beautiful morning in the au- 
tumn of 1878 when I started from the 
little hamlet of Rake, in Hampshire, for 
the home of Gilbert White, in Selborne. 
I adopted my usual mode of travel, being 
seated in a Bath-chair. Rake is close to 
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the lower greensand escarpment bounding 
Harting Combe, at the western extremity 
of the great valley of the Weald. It lies 
in one of the few ravines which, in geo- 
logical language, deepen against the dip 
or inclination of the strata. From near 
Heathmount, about half a mile nearer to 
Petersfield, and at four hundred and nine- 
ty-three feet above the sea-level, a fine 
view is gained of the richly wooded combe, 
and at one point a par may be had at 
the eastern range of the South Downs, 
probably near Brighton. 

Turning down Crocker Hill, as if for 
Liss, let us take a look at the landscape. 
The Selborne hills unite the North Downs, 
near Farnham, with the South Downs, 
near Petersfield. To our left is Temple 
Hill, a noble promontory, crowned with 
its group of beech-trees. Between this 
and Nore Hill, in an elevated valley, lies 
the village of the immortal Gilbert White. 
Nore Hill, which terminates the elevation 
known as the Hanger, ends in a lofty 
white cliff. White suggests that the ter- 
mination of the spur has been engulfed at 
some remote time. More to the left comes 
the vale, in which Hawkley Church is 
seen, backed by its long, dark Hanger, 
and ending in the bare, high cliff left ex- 
posed by that fearful foundering of the 
rocks in March, 1774, so vividly described 
in White’s pages. Still more to the left 
is Whetham Hill, a well-wooded chalk 
cliff which has been completely thrown 
upon its side, the chalk flints being verti- 
cal instead of horizontal. The escarpment 
of the Selborne range presents, I think, 
features very different from those of any 
portion of the chalk escarp of the Weald 
of which I possess any knowledge. 

The old Bath-chair goes merrily down 
Crocker Hill. In the banks of a deep, 
sandy lane the purple-flowered Vicia se- 
pium gives notice of the proximity of 
Bargate stone. Ciddy Hall, an old tim- 
bered farmhouse, is soon passed, as also 
a pit where Bargate is dug. Crossing the 
London and Portsmouth line, we make 
for Greatham, leaving Weaver’s Down 
and Warne Hill (all parts of Woolmer) to 
our right. Greatham old church is ver 
picturesque; its roof half untiled, half 
covered by Virginia creeper, just putting 
on itsautumn tints. The churchyard yew 
is remarkably small in girth, but so hol- 
low that the fluted shell can hardly hold 
together. 

At the summit of the hill Woolmer 
Pond comes in sight. It is surrounded 
by low, heath-clad hills, which allow a 
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sight of a goodly group of pines known 
as Hollywater Clump. All around the 
water is a broad strand, sometimes occu- 
pied by white sand, at others carpeted 
with sphagnum and sundew. The pond 
doubtless once extended as far as Black- 
man Church. Woolmer Pond has yielded 
not a few Roman copper coins from 
White’s time downwards. 

Blackmoor, the seat of Lord Selborne, 
is on our left, and before we pass the rus- 
tic lodge on a brow just within the wire 
fence, three circular tumuli are seen. A 
little fern-grown knoll, seen across the 
pond, is most likely also a tumulus, sev- 
eral of which are stated by Lord Selborne 
to occur around the forest basin. The 
Blackmoor estate has been rendered re- 
markable by the largest find of Roman 
coins on record. Thirty thousand, if my 
memory does not mislead me, have been 
found in a single urn. Amongst them 
were many with two reverses, and others 
with two obverses, so that they hardly 
appear to have been current money. Sev- 
eral smaller finds of coins have occurred 
on the estate, as also many weapons of 
bronze and iron. In Lord Selborne’s 
appendix to Mr. Buckland’s edition of 
White’s book, Woolmer is assigned as 
the probable site of the battle in which 
the usurper Allectus was slain by Con- 
stantine (296). In 1879, through the kind- 
ness of a person employed on the estate, I 
had the pleasure of a sight of a then very 
recent find of about half a pint or so of 
Roman coppers; on some of them the 
features of the emperors were as well de- 
fined as when they were first struck. 

The ascent from Woolmer Pond to Sel- 
borne is in a hollow lane in the malm 
rock, which bears a limestone rather than 
a truly chalk flora, Clematis, cornel, and 
their companions occur, and here and 
there the hart’s-tongue fern luxuriates, es- 
pecially where small springs break forth ; 
but one misses such plants as Anthyllis 
vulneraria (common kidney vetch), Sca- 
biosa columbaria (lilac rock scabious), 
Gentiana amarelia (autumnal gentian), 
Origanum vulgare (wild marjoram), and 
others which greet the eye of the botanist 
along the southern chalky slopes of the 
Hog’s Back in Surrey. 

Temple Farm, which was once a pre- 
ceptory of Knights Templars, is reached, 
and then, passing a fragment of a hop- 
kiln, we begin to descend into the village 
of Selborne. On our left we see a long 
rift in the malm rock, in which rises a 
small stream, which takes its way down 
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by the roadside, but is soon lost sight of. 
This, I believe, is the main source of the 
River Wey, though the Aryn also has its 
source at Selborne. The cottages are 
mostly decent erections of some forty 
years’ standing. ; 

Arriving at the Wakes, my note to Pro- 
fessor Beil is left. The Wakes is a sim- 
ple, old-fashioned house, with a neat white 
railing and gate. , Proceeding to the 
Plestor, I rest while the clerk.is being 
found. The’ Plestor (familiar to all White’s 
readers) is a quadrangle, having on one 
side the garden wall -of the vicarage, on 
another a few cottages, while the church 
railings ran across the upper end, leaving 
the fourth side open to the village. Nar- 
row-pitched paths run mj either side, nor 
must I forget a diagonal one. The Ples- 
tor has its horse-chestnut tree. In fact, 
Selborne, with its trees, its gardens, and, 
above all, its beech Hanger, is very um- 
brageous, and especially charming to the 
eye after the treeless, glaring expanse of 
Woolmer. “3 , 

The clerk soon came. Entering the 
churchyard, we passed under the magnifi- 
cent yew with its columnar trunk. The 
tree has, however, a rather unnatural ap- 
pearance, as the trunk tapers slightly 
downwards, doubtless owing to the rising 
of the soil consequent upon centuries of 
interments. The result is seen in the 
floor of the church being below the level 
of the churchyard. I could point to 
churchyards that must have risen two or 
three feet since the church was first built. 

Passing along the south side of the 
church, we leave the footpath, and with 
some jolts and collisions with half-hidden 
gravestones, I am dragged to the fifth 
grave from the north wall of the chancel. 
Here on the hard stone is seen the simple 
inscription, — 

G. W. 

28 June * 

1793: 

It was enough. I picked some trefoil 
from off that grave and departed, not car- 
ing to see the costly monuments within 
the church. Such a grave seemed quite 
in harmony with such a man as Gilbert 
White. 


_* This would seem to be an error of observation, all 
biographers concurring in giving the 26th June as the 
day of White’s death. 








TO SELBORNE. 


Returning to the Wakes, I was con- 
ducted into a large and lofty room at the 
back of the house, which I was afterwards 
informed had been ‘added by Professor 
Bell. A young lady received me very 
courteously, and from her I understood 
that Mr. Bell was too unwell to see me; 
but she again left the room, and in a few 
minutes returned with the professor (her 
father, I presume) leaning on her arm. 
He seemed very feeble. He stood before 
me, and seemed pleased that I took an 
interest in White. When he was told I 
had come from Rake he could not at first 
call up where Rake was, but on being en- 
lightened he thought it a long Bath-chair 
ride. A handsome old man he was, with 
a fresh complexion and hair as white as 
snow; a man who had started with good 
powers of body and mind and had not 
overtaxed either. 

Upon the professor retiring, I was by 
his kindness asked out into the garden, 
and on my way thither I passed through 
what I took to be Gilbert White’s study, 
as I caught sight of some old portraits, 
probably of some of the White family. In 
the oni, the arbor and the sun-dial were 
pointed out to me, as also a tree of White’s 
own planting. The lady now left me— 
would it had been alone. There was the 
little path of three bricks wide, leading 
towards the paddock, laid down by Gil- 
bert’s father, John White, that he might 
walk dry-shod to his fields; The ground 
rises until the fence dividing the garden 
and paddock is reached, and then falls 
with a gentle slope towards the foot of 
the Hanger, which rises abruptly from 
this green glade. It is the intervening 

lade which makes the garden so delight- 
ul a spot, as there was not that sense of 
oppression one often feels in gardens 
which rise without any interruption. All 
was very fresh and clear. The sunlight 
lanced here and there amongst the trees, 
just touched with autumn tints. Every- 
thing was hushed. I could have lingered 
there for hours, with the beech Hanger 
rising peacefully above all. Thus ended 
one of the most happy days I have ever 
spent. Professor Bell has now also passed 
from among us, but Selborne will be vis- 
ited by the rising generation of naturalists 
with redoubled interest as the home of 
Gilbert White and Thomas Bell. 
HENRY WARING KIDD. 
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